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| Buetow & McKnight of “3M”: 
They believe in research, 
strong patents, and price 
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NOW YOU 
STOP ONLY 
FOR FUN 


bes a car used to be work. Now it’s 
all pleasure because you get there without 
trouble. This is Better-ness. And Timken made- 


in-U.S.A. bearings help you get it. 


Timken made-in-U.S.A. tapered roller bearings 
roll the loads on wheels and axles of millions of 


today’s cars. They practically eliminate friction. 


THIS IS BETTER-ness... 


AND TIMKEN BEARINGS HELP YOU GET IT 


TIMKE 


TAPERED ROL! 


And their tapered design lets them take the loads 
from all directions. 


Every United States make of car but one uses 
Timken made-in-U.S.A. bearings. Look for them 
on the machines that bring you Better-ness. World- 
wide availability. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. Cable: ‘““TIMROSCO”’, 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
x World Afttairs 


Optimism Is In the Air 








Economists cite three reasons why world trade should re-expand: 
Sustained spending for consumer goods in North America and Europe. 
—Firming of raw material prices—predicting that earnings of the com- 
modity producing nations are not likely to drop further. 
—Record flow of inter-governmental development capital. 


The U.S. recovery continues to amaze. Currencies are strong all over 
Western Europe, with the exception of the French franc. 


Speculation has stopped since General de Gaulle came to power; but the 
inflated franc gives the government little room to maneuver if a serious 
recession hits. This is one reason why France has balked at the Free 
Trade Area plan (see page 9). 

But under the new constitution of the Fifth Republic, the President 
appoints the premier and his cabinet. He will not be voted in and out of 
office by the assembly. This should provide the stability that France has 
lacked. The policies of the new government—on protectionism and the 
Algerian rebellion—will be carefully studied. 


The U.S.A. has quietly been exchanging farm surplus for metals and 
minerals from the Latin American and Asian nations. And, as IMD went 
to press, there was renewed hope that Canada would go along with interna- 
tional lead and zinc controls, leading to the removal of U.S. import quotas. 


The buying of the commodity producing countries is not likely to increase 
until the U.S. recovery puts more push behind commodity prices. But 
British trade figures show that sterling-area producers maintained their 
buying until quite recently, despite a drastic reduction in income. 

British reserves are the highest in years—sterling is so strong that 
the government talks seriously of making it formally convertible. 


This healthy state is due in large part to the drastic drop in commodity 
prices. Thus, the plight of the commodity producing countries has put 
Britain into a strong position to deal with its recession—and recession is 
the real enemy of commodity prices. 


The flow of development capital is demonstrated by the $420-million in 
credits extended to India by Great Britain, Canada, United States, Japan, 
and West Germany, to cover foreign currency requirements until next 
March. They will meet soon to consider further credits. 

Ironically, India is now faced with the problem of raising more rupees 
some Rs. 2,400 crores ($505-million)—for the Second Five Year Plan. 


But in Latin America, Uncertainty 
Last month, Central Bankers of the 20 republics met in Rio de Janeiro 
to discuss balance of payments difficulties—problems of inflation, govern 
ment spending, exchange rates, export market slumps. 


Excluding petroleum-rich Venezuela, the area’s international reserves 
have been declining since 1950, and since mid-1957 the drop has been 
“dangerously swift,” points out the U.S.A.’s Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Inflation is the culprit. And without free exchange markets, it is hard 
to establish a balance between domestic and world economies. 


A sobering fact: The International Monetary Fund says it will not 
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abandon its stiff standards to aid a nation’s continuing problems. 
Here is a brief review of four key countries: 


Brazil: Coffee subsidies are a heavy drain, credit expansion has been 
running away. Political pressures have been building up in anticipation of 
elections. 

With loans extended last spring just about gone—$37.5-million from the 
IMF, $100-million from the U.S. Export-Import Bank, and $58-million from 
U.S. commercial banks—Finance Minister Lucas Lopes announced a credit- 
curb plan (needing Congressional approval) that would put ceilings on 
money in circulation and bank note rediscounts, require private banks to 
put more money in the Central Bank. Taxes are being raised. 

Argentina: Last August, an IMF mission found a rather unhappy pic- 
ture. The most pressing need was internal anti-inflation measures. It 
urged that credit expansion be kept in balance with production expansion, 
increased efforts at trying to balance the budget. 

A serious problem: key wages are tied to rising costs of living. 

One of few IMF recommendations followed: The import rate of exchange 
has been held in check. But the export rate has been neglected. 

Chile: Upturn in copper market has raised hopes. Another encouraging 
sign is a single exchange rate system for exports and imports. But the 
rate of inflation is still about 20% to 30% a year. And Chile is drawing 
down a $40-million IMF loan it got last year. 

Bolivia: The big problem, of course, is the international price of tin, 
and there is little hope for an immediate upturn. IMF and U. S. Treasury 
credits—$7.5-million each—are tied to a stabilization program. The gov- 
ernment has given in to pressures for wage increases, and government 
expenses have increased. But some progress has been made in curbing 
the inflation that threatened economic collapse. 


And as 1959 Approaches... 


—The U.S.A. is faced with a serious split between Republican Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the new Congress, now firmly controlled by the 
Democrats. Watch for stronger Democratic attacks on tight credit policies, 
pressure for a big program of government atomic reactors, and more 
aggressive antitrust actions. There will also be more Democratic influence 
in foreign affairs. 


—The commercial jet age has arrived. Present daily flights carry 270 
passengers each way across the North Atlantic, but flights will expand 
rapidly as more jets become available. (See Personal Affairs.) 

—Russia and the West finally got down to serious discussions on an 
atomic test ban. (See Research.) Few observers predicted agreement. 

—Egypt’s Aswan Dam, one of the world’s most ambitious engineering 
schemes, is a live project again, thanks to a promised loan from Russia. 


The Trend of Business 


Tunnel under English Channel will link a proposed Scandinavia-to-Africa 
highway system, if studies prove out. Other major international roads 
under study are a Capetown-Nairobi link and a Trans-Africa highway, 
and Europe’s Paris-to-Belgrade highway. ... The British Petroleum Co.. 
Ltd., and the U. 8S. A.’s Sinclair Oil Corp. are seriously discussing jointly 
owned companies to market Middle East and Venezuelan crude in the 
Western Hemisphere, and to explore and produce in new concession areas. 
... Four segments of West Germany’s dismembered I. G. Farben chemical 
empire have joined forces to build a 75,000-ton automatic synthetic-rubber 
plant in the Ruhr... The Soviet Union has moved up many of its 1972 
production goals to 1965, in a dramatic attempt to increase heavy industry. 
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PHOTOGRAPH F NEW NSTR 


Pepsi-Cola is there-—in Beirut or Bangkok— 
Pepsi typifies the modern trend toward better living. And its better refreshment 
—its taste and purity—is only part of the stery. Pepsi-Cola plants have brought 


improved economy, living standards, and employment to 77 countries. 


Pepsi-Cola Company, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Factory-assembled panels 
for low-voltage switchboards 




















Designed to save space with a clear layout. 

Metal clad for accident prevention. 

Cellular-type for reliable functioning. 

Truck-mounted breakers for safe and easy maintenance. 











Quantity production of standard components 
leaves little installation work on site 
and facilitates subsequent extension. 


The wealth of AEG's experience in building up 
low-voltage switchboards from factory-assembled 
panels is at your service. 

Consult AEG when planning your switch plant, 
and you will have control gear tailored 

to suit your own needs. 



































Switchboards 
made up of factory-assembled panels 
can be easily arranged to fit the available space 
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ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT 


Berlin (West) EXPORT DEPARTMENT Frankfurt (Main) 
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With a YODER... 
ONE MAN PRODUCES 
20,000 FEET OF 
SHAPES A DAY! 


Cold-roll forming with a Yoder Roll- 
Forming machine makes spectacular pro- 
duction possible in many metalworking 
applications and industries. 

A multitude of shapes, simple or com- 
plex, produced from a wide variety of 
coated or uncoated stock, and destined 
for a virtually endless list of purposes, 
can be easily, quickly and economically 
produced with a Yoder cold-roll form- 
ing machine. 

Whether it be moldings, structurals, 
siding, roofing, tubulars, cabinet shells, or 
any one of a thousand requirements, it 
can be quickly produced with accuracy 
and uniformity the Yoder way. The con- 
version cost is usually so low that even 
part-time operation makes a Yoder cold- 
roll forming line a profitable investment. 
A great many modifications of the basic 
shape such as welding, coiling, ring form- 
ing, notching, perforating, embossing 
and cutting to length, can be simultane- 
ously introduced with little or no addi- 
tional labor cost. It will pay you big 
dividends to fully investigate the advan- 
tages of Yoder cold-roll forming. A fully- 
illustrated, 88-page book clearly discusses 
every important aspect of this amazingly 
versatile method of metal fabrication... 
it is yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5517 Walworth Ave. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD ROLL 
FORMING 
MACHINES 





The Readers Report... 


Prices of Yesteryear 


Sir... 1 have been a subscriber 
to INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
DIGEST for the last few months. I 
find the magazine interesting in 
many ways. However, not enough 
importance is given to commerce 
that is wholesale, retail, import. 
May I suggest that there be more 
reporting on the above mentioned 
lines, 

I would also like to comment on 
the financial study in your August 
issue (page 33) on the devaluation 
of currencies. 

Although our currency really lost 
a lot of value, I do not think that 
the U.S. Dollar lost only 20% dur- 
ing the last 10 years. I was fortun- 
ate enough to visit your country in 
1947 and again in 1957. I found 
that the dollar lost at least 40% of 
its value considering most of the 
prices and cost of living. I do not 
know where the First National City 
tank got the 20% from. Here is 
the comparison as I found it: 

1947 1957 
Subway (N. Y.).... $ .05 15 
EEOCGS TOON 2 ccc cese 3.70 6.00 
Longchamps Restau- 

rant (Fisherman’s 

Platter) 3.80 
King of the Seas 

(Lobster) 3.80 
Ford DeLuxe 1947 

(Export Price) 1102.00 1600.00 
Manhattan Shirt ... 3.50 5.00 

Rolf N. Nathan 
AGENCIAS DEL PACIFICO §S. C. LTDA. 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Speeding the Good Word 


Sir... We have recently formed a 
Management Association in Pan- 
ama and wish to lay the ground- 
work for a well-organized group. 
In order to achieve this, we would 
like to circulate among our mem- 
bers a considerable amount of fun- 
damental material in order to give 
them a sound background of basic 
information against which to de- 
velop. 

Our members have called our at- 
tention to the excellent articles 
which have appeared in the INTER- 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST. We 
should appreciate your authoriza- 
tion, for a period of six months, to 


INTERNATIONAL 


make reprints or mimeographed 
copies of various articles which ap- 
peared in your publication. These 
reprints would be circulated among 
our members and some of them 
printed in the “Management Col- 
umn” of a local newspaper. 

You would be doing a great serv- 
ice to our young Management As- 
sociation. 

‘Carlos C. Perez 
President 
ASOCIACION PANAMENA DE 

EJECUTIVOS DE EMPRESAS 

PANAMA, REP. PANAMA 


Sir... As a relatively new sub- 
scriber to INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT DIGEST, I have great interest 
in every page of your publication. 
I find various new ways of tackling 
problems and giving enlightenment 
to the practical approach in success- 
ful management. It is interesting to 
note that we have so many prob- 
lems in common, though we are of 
different economical, social and cul- 
tural backgrounds. Your way of ap- 
proach gives us a guide of discover- 
ing how the underlying principles 
can be applied in my own country. 

I feel it is my duty to transmit 
your valuable experience to my 
countrymen, who are now 
ning to learn the importance of 
scientific management in parallel 
with technical know-how. I request 
permission to translate articles 
which are most applicable under the 
present conditions—into Chinese 
and to publish them in a periodical 
issued by my own Company. I be- 
lieve the communication of knowl- 
edge will help to increase under- 
standing and cement friendship 
among peoples. I trust you will sup- 
port my viewpoint and agree to my 
intention. 


begin- 


W. K. Chou 
TAIWAN ALKALI CO., LTD. 
TAIWAN, CHINA 


@ We are always pleased to get re- 
quests for wider dissemination of 
the techniques and methods de- 
scribed in our pages—proof of the 
growing professional status of 
World Management. Individual an- 
swers to the above requests are on 
their way. 
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BETHLEHEM’S Dockside Steel Mill 


The world’s largest steel mill located on tidewater is 
Bethlehem’s great Sparrows Point plant in the Port 
of Baltimore, U.S.A. Loading products for export at 
this plant has two advantages to the purchaser. 

First, it eliminates the delays caused by long over- 
land freight hauls. 

Second, it minimizes the possibility of damage by 
greatly reducing the handling required. 

Our Sparrows Point plant has served the export 
market for years. With its tidewater location, it can 
save days or even weeks in the handling of your order 


Represented in all pr 
office s and representa 





for steel, Moreover, we have three plants on the Pa- 
cific Coast of the U.S.A. to help serve Far Eastern 
markets. Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, U.S.A. Cables: “peTutenem, 
NEWYORK. 


Bethlehem supplies steel to world markets 
in all forms, including 

BARS * ALLOY STEELS * TOOL STEELS * PLATES * 

STRUCTURAL SHAPES * SHEETS * STRIP * TIN PLATE 

* PIPE * WIRE PRODUCTS * RODS * RAILS 





KOGEP-Rev 
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Can | help you?... Puedo ayudarle?... A Q@oywé opportunity for travellers Everything for your greater travel 


Pourrais je vous aider?... Darf ich leaving Europe... cameras, watches, enjoyment is the KLM motto. Here’s 
Ihnen helfen? No language barriers perfumes, liquor on sale in Amsterdam your SleepAir ... half bed, half lounge 
when you fly @yaé ... your KLM Airport's Tax-Free Shopping Centre... chair... to “dream away the miles’’ 
cabin attendant understands you... world famous brands at savings of in Royel comfort. 

in many different languages. up to 60%. 












KLM’'s Vickers Viscount 800... flies 
you in Royal comfort on KLM’s 
European routes... 4 Rolls-Royce 
turbo-prop engines... large panorama 


windows... absolutely noise-free cabin. 





ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


FLY KLM - 
THE ‘£0y22 AIRLINE 





a —_—- OC —_ 
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In Paris, Britain and France pushed toward a 
showdown on the Free Trade Area. And France 
ponders the escape clause as the time for Com- 
mon Market tariff adjustments draws near. 


A Delay for Europe's New Era? 


“THERE WILL BE DANGER of a very 
severe division of Europe, eco- 
nomically and politically,” British 
Chairman Reginald Maudling 
warned, if agreement “in _prin- 
ciple and on principle” is not 
reached by January 1. 

The scene was Paris. The au- 
dience: delegates from 17 nations 
of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
brought together to discuss the 
proposed Free Trade Area. 

Maudling’s deadline refers to 
the date that the first tariff adjust- 
ments go into effect under the six- 
nation European Economic Com- 
munity. What Britain fears is that 
the Common Market will begin 
without the simultaneous creation 
of the larger Free Trade Area. 

To understand the negotiations, 
note that six of the 17 OEEC na- 
tions are also EEC members and 
of the other 11, five—Spain, Portu- 
gal, Greece, Turkey, and Iceland— 
are “fringe” participants because 
of their relative lack of industrial 
development. 

Maudling’s “severe division” of 
Europe refers to a_portending 
split between The Six of the Com- 
mon Market—France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries 

and the “Counter Six,” Brit- 
ain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and Austria of the 
FTA. But primarily, the conflict 
is between Britain and France. 

This split is serious, newsmen 
reported from Paris. British dele- 
gates even hinted that Britain 
might leave the OEEC and Euro- 
pean Payments Union if agree- 
ment was not reached by January 
1. And the British appeared ready 
to stop the conference clock at 
midnight, December 31. 

The best hope was that the Paris 
meeting would bring concessions 
from France that would soften the 


effect of an interim period be- 
tween effective dates for the EEC 
and the FTA—perhaps that Free 
Trade Area provisions be retro- 
active until January 1. Proponents 
of the Free Trade Area want it 
to progress at the same rate as the 
Common Market—with trade bar- 
riers lowered at the same time. 

Meanwhile, the Geneva meeting 
of GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) took under 
consideration a proposal for a 37- 
nation reduction in tariffs to fol- 
low the EEC pattern. French of- 
ficials and industrialists did not 
like what they saw. The nation’s 
balance of payments experts said 
that France could possibly make 
trade adjustments within The Six 
on January 1—if she were not 
obliged to extend the adjustments 
to the Free Trading Area, much 
less to the GATT-trading area. 

The price of a Free Trading 
Area, in other words, could be a 
poor start for the Common Market. 
France would accept the FTA, 
but invoke an escape clause and 
refuse to increase her import 
quotas within the Common Mar- 
ket. But at least one confusion has 
been cleared up: General de 
Gaulle has announced that France 
will enter the Common Market on 
January 1—whether through an 
escape clause or not. The decision 
on the escape clause will depend 
on the outcome of the OEEC nego- 
tiations, plus the balance of pay- 
ments situation at that time. 

3ut French protectionism is not 
the only thing that worried trade 
economists. At the GATT meeting 
in Geneva, delegates were trying 
equally hard to persuade West 
Germany to raise its import quotas 
on agricultural products. 

Under GATT rules, a country 
can impose artificial quotas when 
it is short on hard currencies 
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as Germany was a few years ago. 
3ut with the Deutschemark the 
hardest currency in the world, a 
German insistence on quotas could 
weaken the value of GATT. 

But worst of all, Germany would 
enter the Common Market — and 
future Community negotiations 
with protectionist features written 
into its position. This situation 
could turn the entire Community 
scheme protectionist, 
feared. 

Under the Community’s 
Treaty, tariff reductions and quota 
removal are to be accomplished by 
stages of four years each. On 
January 1, The Six are supposed 
to reduce tariffs by 10% and in 
crease import 20%. 
By the end of the second stage, 
average duties are to be down by 
60%, and on each product by 50%. 

The Community’s common 
tariffs to outsiders, as a general 
rule, are to be fixed at the arith- 
metical average of the duties in 
force—but ceilings have 
placed on several groups of prod- 
ucts, and others have been 
signed fixed tariffs. (This tariff 
“averaging” is another problem 
for GATT: Some of the Commodity 
rates already scheduled 
violation of GATT rules.) 

The conflict in Paris is certainly 
not unexpected. The differences 
were explained in IMD 
year ago (Sept., ’57, p17): 

“The Free Trade Area is 
ish sponsored, put forward when 
London decided it not af 
ford to see the Continent grow in 
competititve power while British 
exports tariff 
tage. But at no point has London 
seriously joining the 
Community. That would mean giv 
ing up the imperial preference 
system entirely, loosening Com- 
monwealth modifying the 


economists 


Rome 


quotas by 


been 


as- 


are in 


over a 
srit- 


could 


faced a disadvan- 


considered 


ties, 











British role in world finance. 
“Instead, the British say they 

will open their borders within the 

but 


Area maintain their own 
tariffs against the rest of the 
world. And most important, the 


Free Trade Area agreement would 
not include agricultural products. 

“The French do not like this ex- 
clusion at all; and some French 
officials are dubious about the en- 
tire Free Trade Area idea. They 
argue that the Community can do 
better on its own. The Germans, 
Dutch, and Italians, on the other 
hand, seem quite willing to reach 
an accord with London.” 


Since then, there have been 
some concessions. The agricul- 
tural question—then thought to 


has been re- 
problem of naming 
specific quotas for specific prod- 


be the most difficult 


duced to a 


ucts. But Britain still insists on 
the right to set its own tariffs. 
The French insist on a “common 


commercial policy” toward the 
outside world. 

The stickiest problem is called 
the “question of origins.” The 
French that products will 
enter Europe through a low-tariff 
Free-Trade Area nation (textiles 
from Hong Kong through Britain, 
for instance), then find their way 
into a higher tariff Common-Mar- 
ket nation. The Paris meeting is 
taking up this problem product by 
product 


fear 


starting with chemicals, 
machinery, textiles, metals. 
Another sticky problem is the 
question of administration. The 
Common Market will be controlled 
by an assembly, a council of min- 
isters, and a The French 
view is that Free Trade Area de- 
cisions will continue to be taken in 
the OEEC Council, by unanimous 
vote—and during the transition 
period (up to 18 years), the mem- 
bers could ponder the wisdom of 
majority This gives 
France a veto, and the British in- 
sist on veto-free administration. 
And still another’ problem: 
France insists on the special pro- 
tective clauses that were written 
into the Common Market agree- 
ment for her benefit—France can 
take “measures” to safeguard her 
position if basic and overtime pay 
does not come up to the French 
standards of 1956, or if wages are 


court. 


decisions. 


not the same for men and women 
doing the same work. @ 
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“Any patentable features?” lawyer asks in development lab . . . 


“3M’ Believes in Patents 


Digested from BUSINESS WEEK, Oct 


and more 
on mar- 
and production 
protect their 
tion, the world hears few 


AT A TIME when 
companies counting 
keting strength 


efficiency to 


more 


are 


posi- 
business 
executives sing the praises of mar- 
ket domination, price maintenance, 
and monopoly. 

A surprising exception—surpris- 
ing because it thrives in the “free- 
enterprise” atmosphere of the 
U.S.A.—is the Mining 
& Manufacturing Co., better known 
today as “3M.” 

To William L., 
man 


Minnesota 


McKnight, chair- 
who at 70 has largely dele- 


gated operating responsibilities 
but who shaped 3M into its present 
form and still has an active voice 
and to Herbert P. 
ident, the natural 
vided by patents is a primary tenet 
of corporate life. 

Minnesota Mining was formed in 
1902 to mine corundum. Unsuc- 
cessful at that, it went into 
making sandpaper. Its real growth 
started with the introduction of 
pressure-sensitive masking 
in the late 1920’s and of cellophane 


Buetow, pres- 


monopoly pro- 


soon 


tapes 


tape in 1931. Its Scotch Tape 
brand name has become almost 
generic for all pressure-sensitive 


Actually, the 
company makes somb 40 different 
product lines from building mate- 


cellophane tapes. 


rials and office equipment to plas- 
tics and chemicals. 


INTERNATIONAL 


4, pll4 


jut regardless of the variety of 

products, a central philosophy un- 
derlies them all: 

Find an “uninhabited” market 
where an unfilled need exists. 

Develop a product to fit that 
market, and get strong patents on 
the product. 

Protect a position 
fully—by price cutting, licensing, 
litigation if necessary. 


1. The Formula Works 

“The first 10 patent 
life,” observes a 3M veteran, “are 
used to lauch a product and make 
a profit; the last seven for lower- 


monopoly 


years of 


ing the price to discourage com- 
petition.” 

Minnesota Mining frankly sets 
its price on what the traffic will 
not production The 
timing of price cuts depends on the 
individual product—and if no com- 
petition is anticipated, cuts are not 
necessary. 

Obviously, the formula works. 
Though 3M’s basic patents on its 
pressure-sensitive tapes and water- 


bear, cost. 


proof sandpaper ran out some time 
ago, it still controls some 80% of 
the U.S. market for pressure-sensi- 
tive tapes and a major share of 
the waterproof sandpaper business. 

The company’s sales have a habit 


of doubling every five years—ris- 
ing from $3.5-million in 1932 to 
$370-million in 1957. Last year 
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its net 10.7% of 
for the 
average of all U.S. manufacturing 
companies, 

To make its formula work, Min- 
nesota Mining has become expert 


earnings were 


sales, as compared to 4.8% 


in litigation, licensing, and product 
improvement. 

The basic problem is this: Once 
a patent is granted, anyone 
buy a copy for a small fee. 


can 
And 
anyone wanting to take a chance 
on a quick profit before 3M’s law- 
yers catch up with him can imitate 
the new product. Thus, the most 
desirable patents are on complex 
requiring special tech- 
nical abilities, and preferably siz- 
able investments. 


products, 


The company’s tapes, which are 
relatively simple to manufacture, 
have been long-standing targets. 

This is where licensing has come 
in. Licensing can avoid infringe- 
ments, sometimes can improve the 
market as the result of competitive 
promotion, and—assuming the li- 
the price-setting 
agreements—can practically elimi- 
nate the danger of 
Another incentive to 
Many of 3M’s customers—notably 
the automobile industry—demanded 
more than one source of supply. 

But the change in the business 
climate is being felt by Minnesota 
Mining. con- 
tinued attack on price-maintenance 


censee honors 


price wars. 


licensing: 


Buetow expects a 





... and the answer is vital to Buetow (center), McKnight (right). 


and Price Maintenance 


the U.S. courts. 
there is a 
will do 


agreements by 
From 
chance 


now on, 
that 3M 
ably less licensing on “hot” prod- 


good 


consider- 


ucts, resorting much more to court 
action to protect its position. 


ll. Research & Acquisitions 
40° of 
from 
the last decade, during which 3M 
put $60-million into laboratory fa- 
cilities. It 4.5% of 
sales income into research. 

New products are likely to be 


Over current profits 


come products developed in 


pours about 


close kin to existing ones. Take 
Grass Mat, a lawn-building carpet 
of seeds that was introduced last 
spring. It is actually another tape 

but one that is water-soluble 
and studded with seeds. Almost 
from the beginning of develop- 


ment legal experts were called in 
to study its patentability. 

The company 
its product 


also has built up 


line through acquisi- 


tions. Over the past five years it 
has bought 10 U.S. and four foreign 
firms—Wilhelm H. 
German maker of electrical prod- 
ucts; FADMA (Fabrica Argentina 
de Materiales Adhesivos), 
adhesives 


Carsten Co., 


maker of 


and surgical dressings; 
and the French abrasives manufac 
turers, Abrasifs 3M-Ceta S.A. and 
Fortin et Saunier S.A. 

Minnesota Mining now manufac 
Newest fa 


tures in 10 countries 
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cilities are in South Africa; a pres 


sure-sensitive tape plant was 
opened in September. And as 
IMD went to press, the company 


was waiting for approval from the 
Japanese government to launch a 
partnership with the 


group to produce a variety of tapes 


Sumi Tomo 
and the 3M copying machine called 
Thermo-Fax. 

President 
that 3M’s 


involve companies on which it can 


Buetow 
acquisitions 


points out 


Invariably 


bring to bear its own research o1 


ganization and development 


pro 
gram. Last year, for instance, 3M 
bought a company making special 
ized the 


research 


chemicals—with 
that 3M 


develop new uses for its high-tem 


expec 
tation could 
perature, corrosion-resistant resin 
A plastics company was acquired 
for its position in supplying rein 
forced plastics components for ait 
craft and missiles—and because 
it was hoped the move might speed 
acceptance of 3M’s Scotchply rein 


forced plastic sheeting as a basi 


st tural material. An electron 
ics pany was bought to supple 
ment 3M’s program relating to 


magnetic instrumentation tapes and 
color video tape recordings. 

But 
convinced 


also 
that 
cannot be 


Buetow says: “We are 
acquisition by 
the 
route to growth and diversification 


for 3M.” 


themselves major 


lll. Professional Management 


Buetow represents a _ transition 
to professional management that 
3M started five years ago. He ef 


fectively controls daily operation 
and usually acts as company spoke 
McKnight i till 
chairman of the finance committee 
the 


The company now put 


man, Chairman 


and a member of executive 


committee 


strong emphasis on its committes 


system Sut there is equal em 
phasis on three cardinal rules in 
stituted by McKnight 

An anti-nepotisin policy that 
dates back to 1908, when Me 
Knight missed a promotion because 
the office manager’s son got the 
job. 


A rule against ever yvoing out 
ide the 


can fill a vacancy 


company if a man inside 
The policy of spending for re 
McKnight, “I on 
have the 


spending.” @ 


earch. Says 


hope we courayve oO col 


tinue 





Whirling Is Fun 
and Profitable 


fe?) 


THE WOMAN blissfully whirling a 
hoop around her hips in the cartoon 
above symbolizes a fad which liter- 
ally has whirled around the world. 
To happy hoopmakers her smile is 
as intriguing—and as baffling—as 
the Mona Lisa. 

Although the hoop’s origins are 
somewhat obscure, the hoop seems 
to have started in Australia. After 
island hopping around the Pacific, 
the fickle fad swept eastward across 
the U.S.A.—sales mounted to 30- 
million hoops and $35-million in 
two months—and into Canada, then 
downward and outward across the 
Atlantic. Not since the epidemic 
of Asian influenza has the world 
seen anything so potent and fast- 
moving. 

A wonderfully simple product, 
the hoop can be turned out by any 
manufacturer owning an extrusion 
press and a stapling machine (a 
section of plastic pipe is simply 
stapled to a wooden plug). Natur- 
ally, every extruder rushed 
full production. 

Now these producers of hoops 
anxiously await that critical point 
when the first batch of hoops wears 
out—around the first of the year, 
according to their calculations. Will 
the children of the world remain 
true to the hoop craze? 


into 


One pro- 
ducer says hopefully, “Look how 
the yoyo has lasted.” 

Producers have been searching 
frantically for ways to prolong the 
fad. Some report success with vari- 
colored hoops, candy-striped hoops, 
musical hoops, even mink-covered 


12 


“Life-time” aluminum 
hoops have been introduced. 

3ut other producers—recogniz- 
ing a fad when they see one—are 
investigating permanent applica- 
tions for the hoop idea, such as 
stiffeners for petticoats. 

Perhaps the most permanent re- 
sult of the hoop craze will turn out 
to be the acceptance of a new plas- 
tic called linear polyethelene. This 
“wonder plastic”, introduced dur- 
ing the depth of the recent U. 5. 
recession, had been given a cool re- 
ception by plastic extruders. Now 
they can say “linear polyethylene” 
faster than a child can say “hula 


hoops. 


hoop.” 

But even this new acceptability 
leaves the raw material producers 
skeptical about the future. They 
would just as soon see the hoop 
keep whirling around the 
(Chemical Week, Oct. 11, 


craze 
world. 


p17) @ 


Diamonds Are 
His Best Friend 


IN A SHREWD MOVE typical of an 


always-shrewd industry, Harry 
Oppenheimer (photo), chairman of 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
last summer made a quick trip 
from South Africa to Tanganyika, 
and nailed down control of Wil- 
liamson Diamonds, Ltd. 

The 49-year-old diamond mag- 
nate was insuring that the output 
of the rich Mwadui mine would 
not be sold outside of the Diamond 
Syndicate, which his father, the 
late Sir Ernest, built into promi- 
nence, and which he now heads. 
The death of John Williamson had 
forced Oppenheimer’s hand. Wil- 
liamson at one time had sold on 
the free market; his heirs might 
do the same. 


Oppenheimer’s move firmly un- 
derlines his philosophy of the 
world diamond industry: Central- 
ized control must be tightly main- 
tained—by cartel, if you wish—if 
the industry is to stave off the 
dangers of depressions, synthetic 
stones and Soviet production. 

The Diamond Syndicate—which 
Sir Ernest welded around De Beers 
—today controls the marketing of 
98% of the world’s diamonds. The 
Syndicate regulates output, in- 
sures a market for producers, and 
it can stop prices from dropping 
to disastrous levels during poor 
times. 

By guaranteeing to buy a min- 
imum number of diamonds each 
year, whether it sells them or not, 
the Syndicate keeps a firm grip on 
its monopoly. It has shown itself 
capable of weathering the most 
severe economic storms. Stocks of 
diamonds built up during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, for example, 
were held for more than 12 years 
before being sold at increased 
prices after World War II. 

The monopoly now is shoring up 
its strength to meet future threats. 
Racial discord and nationalism 
will undoubtedly grow in Africa. 
So when he bought the Williamson 
property, Oppenheimer readily 
agreed to a 50-50 partnership with 
the Tanganyikan government. 

Oppenheimer’s main worry this 
year has been the slump in U.S. 
buying, which normally accounts 
for 80% of the Syndicate’s dia- 
monds. The U.S. government 
stopped stockpiling industrial dia- 
monds, then the recession began to 
undermine sales for both gems and 
industrial stones. Sales now are 
picking up, and Oppenheimer feels 
that the recession is over. 

Nor is he too worried about Gen- 
eral Electric’s man-made indus- 
trial diamonds (IMD, July, p44). 
He believes that synthetic and 
natural diamonds can live to- 
gether, “the same way synthetic 
and natural rubber have done.” 

Oppenheimer may be a little 
more concerned about the Soviet 
challenge. Since 1954 the Russians 
have made large diamond strikes 
in Siberia. All production will be 
going into their own industry for 
some years—but eventually they 
will be selling diamonds for for- 
eign currency. Week, 
Oct. 18, p124) @ 
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Northern Ireland Says Yes to Industry 


A MEMBER of one of Northern Ire- 
land’s 
tens 


Development Councils lis- 
carefully chemical 
executive explains his firm’s re- 
quirements for a plant site. And 
such careful listening has provided 
an the tnat 
plagues many countries: can 


as a 


answer to question 
How 
brought into 
to provide greater op- 
portunities, more revenues for a 


foreign industry be 


a country 


depressed economy ? 


Combining imaginative induce- 
ments with the inspired coopera- 
tion of interested 
this small 


Kingdom 


businessmen, 
corner of United 


130 top- 


the 
attracted 
grade concerns since 1945. 
There were formidable problems 
to overcome: unemployment, poor 


has 


natural resources, and a stagnant 
local market. And the country had 
long been suffering from a steady 
decline of its fine textile industry. 

The textile industry was unload- 
ing a heavy social 
the 
skilled workers were losing irre- 


responsibility 
on country. Thousands of 
placeable jobs; unemployment was 
growing—the level reached a 
frightening 10%. 

The 


government determined to 
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turn this mounting problem to its 
advantage. It decided to bring in 
foreign operations that would ap- 
preciate a skilled pool of willing 
workers. The workers—their nat- 
ural industriousness sharpened by 
hard times—responded wonder- 
fully. Clifford Lang, who will di- 
rect construction of Ulster 
plant for the U.S. A.’s giant FE. I 
du Pont de Nemours Co., confirms 
this: 
vet 


“I’ve never been in a place 
where the people have been 
more helpful than they are here.” 

But an eager labor supply alone 
could not surmount Northern Ire- 
land’s obstacles. So the govern- 
ment boldly offered some appeal- 
ing concessions. Tax abatements 
have been granted with a 
for present loss of revenues 


disdain 
Some 
new foreign concerns pay no local 
taxes at all for 10 years; 
the pay 
total assessment. 


most of 
others only 25% of the 
Betting heavily on the country’s 
future, the government builds 
factory structures in advance of 
them to 
foreign tenants at a low 9 pence a 
square foot. 
Another important ingredient of 
Northern Ireland’s success story: 
the unusually flexible attitude of 


requirements, then rents 


the government in tailoring term 
to a prospect’s specifications. The 
government will bear up to 25 

of the cost of constructing 
plant 
struct its own plant—or of 


a new 
if a company wants to con- 
equip- 
ping it. It will also bear up to 25% 
of modernization 


costs. 


and expansion 


Suppose a company need 
unique type of building vet can 
finance its construction. The gov 
ernment will build the plant, rent 
it to the company at 9 pence per 
square foot and charge easy tern 
for its amortization. 

If a company’s processes 
skills, the 
will contribute heavily 


eall for 
government 
to the cost 


of on-the-job training. Or it ma 


some new 


set up a training center of its own, 
as it did 
trained welders cropped up 

For this flexibility of approach, 
unusual to encounter even among 
governments anxious to develop 
new industry, credit also goes to 


when a 


shortage of 
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the private businessman of North- 
ern Ireland. In 1955 the 
ment needed more 


govern- 
“di 

with 

where 


decided it 


rect and personal contact 
in the 
soliciting companies 
Wisely, it turned to Northern Ire- 


land’s own entrepreneurs 


industry’ countries 


it was 


Now organized as “Development 
these may 
as the real architects of Northern 
Ireland’s For 
they important 


Councils,” groups rate 


progress. instance, 


found an manu 
facturer of heavy electrical equip 
Ulster’s 
he 


dropped negotiations on discovet 


ment. Enthusiastic over 


potential as a_ plant-site, 
ing its bridges couldn’t sustain the 
weight of 110-ton turbines. 

The Development 
pleaded his case, persuaded the 
government to revamp several 
bridges to hold the heavier load. 
Result: another big employer in 
Ulster. A Council adds 
“We make bridges 
double their width to bring in an 


Council 


member 
would our 
other one like him.” 

respects the New York 
Council typifies these groups. It 


In many 


membership comprises an account 


lawver, a textile official, an 


ant, a 


three 
the 


imbel 


‘ magnate and 
Their tacts give 
keep an ¢ 
r compat! idering 
expansio) 
At first ne 
banker A. E 


yroup, 


( ooper, 


eemed ti otfey 


Nortt 
Ireland’s work force. So 
’ 


tarted 


companies 


nost logical targets for 
the 
tron 


hunting in the ele 


and machine tool industri and 
eral 
Their latest effort 


? 
? 


‘hagged” sev concerns 

have i} 
vo chemical concern As 
Cooper explains, “At first, we were 
a bit choosy, 


bro rnt 


nclined to be but ne 


1 
discovered tnat aimost 


will benefit Norther 


henefit it If, too.” 


currently most promi 


ine he 


votiations deal with a metal screv 


produce and i direct matt ad 
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Lessons for the Small Businessman 


An analysis of 10 bankruptcies shows 18 common failures— 
and why “nothing short of good managerial control will do.” 


TWO SMALL COMPANIES making 
similar products in similar markets 

one company prospers, the other 
ends in bankruptcy. Why? 

One such comparison might not 
prove very much. But 10 com- 
parisons should shed light on the 
pitfalls faced by small businessmen. 

And light was shed by a com- 
parison made by the University of 
Pittsburgh’s (U.S.A.) Bureau of 
Business Research. Each of the 10 
bankruptcies stemmed from poor 
business management, concluded 
Bureau Director A. M. Woodruff. 

“The morale in all these cases is 
clear,” he reported to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s Small Business Adminis- 
tration: “Management must live up 
to its responsibilities—must al- 
ways know what is going on, why 
it is happening, and how it is be- 
ing done. Nothing short of good 
managerial control will do.” 

In case after case, Woodruff no- 
ticed three kinds of poor manage- 
ment: poor financial planning, pri- 
marily because of inadequate 
records; poor sales management, in- 
cluding product planning = and 
market analysis; and poor general 
administration. The survey un- 
covered a total of 18 management 
failures—common “traps” that 
await the unsuspecting business- 
man (see table at right). 

All of the unsuccessful companies 
lacked product diversification. Nine 
did no product research at all. In 
contrast, nine of the 10 successful 
firms emphasized product develop- 
ment, and had alternatives ready in 
case of market troubles with one 
product. 

Two of the bankrupt companies 
undertook ventures 
without doing any marketing re- 
search. Three companies tried the 
solution to their 
they contracted their en- 
tire plant output to a single buyer. 
They came to regret this decision. 

Seven of the 10 were never able to 
coordinate selling and manufactur- 


substantial 


easiest sales 


problem 


14 


ing. This was partly a by-product of 
poor record keeping, which denied 
management essential information 
on sales and profitability. The suc- 
cessful firms were in sharp con- 
trast. In nine cases, the owner or 
president kept close watch on sales 
as well as production figures. And 
in the other case, the owner, a tech- 
nical man who did not enjoy selling 
but appreciated its importance, paid 
his highly competent sales manager 
a higher salary than his own. 

In most of the bankruptcies, the 
business had outgrown a bookkeep- 
ing system that might have been 
adequate when the company was 
beginning. In three cases, manage- 
ment deliberately tried to save 
money on record keeping. In an- 
other, the owner was unaware of 
any problem until it was too late. 

In several cases, serious losses 


Poor financial planning 
Inadequate records 


Neglected tax payments 


| Cumulative losses 


Expansion beyond resources 
| Excessive fixed costs 
| Poor sales coordination 
Lack of product development 


Lack of diversification 
| 


j 
Sold to single buyer 
Lack of market research 


Continued policies of predecessor. . 


Poor administration 
Family factors 


No administrative coordination. .. . 


One-man management 

Lack of technical knowledge 
Absentee management 
Internal conflict 

Legal problems 


Lack of data on own customers... . 


were traced to seemingly insignifi- 
cant financial leaks. Collectively, 
however, the “‘dribbles” made a sub- 
stantial breach in the financial dike. 
Management was unaware of the 
leaks at the time; suitable reports 
were missing, were too cumber- 
some, or took too long to reach the 
proper desk. 

Here are some brief case his- 
tories of the bankrupt companies: 

Company E’s failure was traced 
directly to a fight between the part- 
ners. One partner, in fact, secretly 
negotiated an exclusive sales con- 
tract through which his own com- 
mission quadrupled in one year— 
though total sales declined. 

This company had a modern 
plant and equipment turning out a 
good product. Yet its office records 
were a mass of unsorted papers. 
During the bankruptcy proceed- 
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Madame! 


Your Dauphine 
is just you ! 


Smart and gay 
Young and ardent 


And so Parisienne ! 


4 SEATS, 4 DOORS, 71.5 m.p.h. 
47 m.p.g. 
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ings, the investigating accountants 
were unable to reconstruct even 
the simplest statement. Had the 
partners devoted their time to 
running the company instead of 
trying to outwit each other, the 
company would not have failed. 
Company G was weak on cost 
analysis. Two of its departments 
kept practically no cost data, the 
other compiled elaborate reports 
that were difficult to analyze. Man- 
agement was ignorant of costs in 
all three departments. 
Bankruptcy proceedings turned 
up the vital information that one 
department had six identical, but 
necessary, operations with costs 
varying from $10 per unit in two, 
$25 in two, and the others in-be- 
tween. After reorganization—and 
the installation of an effective re- 
porting system-—the steady loss 
was turned into a healthy profit, 
largely by bringing costs of the 
six operations down to the lowest. 
Company I neglected to investi- 
gate the credit rating of its cus- 
tomers. It had no systematic col- 
lection policy, and most of its 
accounts receivable were 90 days old 
or more. One customer who owed 
nearly $5,000 was himself bank- 
rupt; yet the company continued 
to ship to him, and carried his 
account as a good receivable. 
Company A was also guilty of 
false economy in the accounting 
department. After losing out on 
75 government cortracts by bid- 
ding “high enough to be safe”—in 
the absence of cost data—the com- 
pany hired a representative to get 
business. But he proved expensive, 
and, worse still, got the company 
involved in a disastrous subcon- 
tract. At a fraction of the cost, 
the company could have set up an 
adequate bookkeeping system. 
Company J, with annual sales of 
about $400,000, was managed by 
technical men with no administra- 
tive experience. 
Company H became involved in 
a complex problem of inventory 
evaluation. A mistake by an ac- 
countant who did not understand 
the tax rules led to a delayed and 
substantial tax claim. In addition, 
the company got involved in a 
drawn-out patent infringement 
case which management was un- 
prepared for. The company made 
crucial decisions without benefit 
of competent advice, @ 
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Management Development 
Has Changed in Ten Years 


Digested from THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, Oct., p4 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT—prac- 
tical programs based on_ the 
appraisal technique—is about a dec- 
ade old. There have been substan- 
tial changes in concepts, objectives, 
and methods. Now there seems to 
be an increase in interest, but a 
growing skepticism towards the re- 
sults. It is a good time to “take 
stock.” 

The U.S.A.’s McKinsey & Co., 
Inc., a management consulting firm, 
recently made an intensive evalua- 
tion of management development 
programs in a number of major 
American corporations. Operating 
executives cited a long list of bene- 
fits even beyond the development of 
men, such as: 

—Better understanding and com- 
munication between managers. 

—Identification of operating 
problems beyond a department’s 
own control and requiring action at 
higher levels. 

Transfers of capable men who 
had been blocked in their present 
position; identification of misplaced 
personnel; and an increase in in- 
terdepartmental promotions and 
transfers, 

Out of 23 companies surveyed by 
McKinsey, 14 had formal programs 
over five years old; and 11 of the 
14 had made substantial changes in 
approach and method. 


1. Changing Concepts 


Perhaps the most important 
change is the shift in objectives 
that has taken place in recent years. 
After World War II, management’s 
urgent need in the U.S. A.—and 
still in many parts of the world 
was to find men with the potential 
to move ahead quickly and fill 
specific jobs. The objective was to 
identify a small group of high- 
potential men and give them special, 
fast, intensified training. There was 
considerable emphasis on evaluat- 
ing a man’s personal qualifications, 
and potential for promotion. 

But by the early 1950’s the need 
in most U.S. companies for im- 
mediate replacement had tapered 
off. The principal objective has be- 
come to help every member of 
management to improve 


his per- 


formance on his present job; and 
by doing this, management also 
stimulates younger men to prepare 
for increased responsibilities, and 
insures a reserve of qualified man- 
agers. There is also greater interest 
in on-the-job training. 


ll. Changing Techniques 

Perhaps the most important 
shift in technique is a substantial 
change in appraisal methods. In 
the early days, a man’s perform- 
ance and potential were commonly 
appraised on the basis of some 
kind of checklist of abilities and 
personality traits that the company 
believed essential for executive 
effectiveness. Often carelessly 
constructed—and never validated 
—these checklists soon fell 
disrepute. 

Today’s appraisal method, as 
typically constructed, helps the 
manager to organize his thinking, 
to analyze all aspects of his sub- 
ordinate’s performance, and to 
minimize his personal biases. 

One example is the committee 
approach — several higher-level 
managers who have been in a posi- 
tion to observe the man and form 
judgments are brought together 
to discuss his performance. An- 
other system is the “field-review” 
method, which uses a trained in- 
terviewer: He talks with managers 
and reaches his own conclusions 
for an unbiased report on the sub- 
ordinate’s performance. 

Even companies that continue 
to use a “form-centered” approach 
often insist that several line supe- 
riors appraise the individual in- 
dependently, and then meet to 
compare results and resolve differ- 
ences. 

These methods are not perfect, 
but they have the merit of offering 
a careful analysis of the man’s 
total job situation. 

Today the appraiser asks him- 
self: What is the man’s job? Is it 
organized properly? Has he been 
told the requirements of his job? 
What tools does he need to per- 
form properly? What should the 
man himself do to improve his per- 
formance? What can the superior 


into 
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do to help him? What action can 
the company take? 

These newer techniques also 
give the appraiser new insights 
into how to manage more effec- 
tively—appraisers get as much 
benefit as the man appraised. 


lll. Participative Approach 


The third recent trend is a 
strong shift away from what 
might be called the “authoritarian 
posture” of management pro- 
grams. Today’s approach is more 
participative. One executive ex- 
pressed it this way: “If we really 
mean that all development is self- 
development, the man himself must 
share in the responsibility for an- 
alyzing his performance and set- 
ting up a development plan.” 

The trend is definitely toward 
the subordinate taking the lead in 
determining what development ac- 
tion should be taken in the light 
of the appraisal. For instance, 
both manager and the subordinate 
appraise the subordinate’s per- 
formance, then compare notes— 
but with the subordinate taking 
the lead in organizing a program 
for himself. 

Some companies also use a goal- 
setting procedure. The manager 
and his subordinate agree at the 
start of the year on objectives the 
man is to accomplish. A year later, 
his progress is 


reviewed, and a 


new goal is set. 


IV. Facing the Facts 


The stumbling block 
seems to be the appraisal inter- 
view. This is the weakest spot in 
most formal programs. In most of 
the companies surveyed by McKin- 
sey & Co., the operating managers 


major 


failed to follow up the appraisal 
immediately with constructive ap- 
praisal interviews with their men. 
Perhaps more than anything else, 
this is a symptom of a deteriorat- 
ing program. A working relation- 
ship in which facts freely 
faced is the heart of management 
development; indeed, it is thé 
heart of management itself. 
Managers are reluctant to facé 
up to the often distasteful chore 
of telling a subordinate, in fairly 
candid fashion, what he thinks of 
his performance. His social orien- 
tation is toward making light of 
mistakes, but praising a job well 
done. Many managers find it diffif 


are 


cult to 
though 
should. 
Many managers also lack confi- 
dence in the accuracy and fairness 
of the appraisal that is the basis 
for the inferview—and they fear 
being put in an untenable position 
if the subordinate should chal- 
lenge the appraisal conclusions. 
There are other objections, too. 
Operating managers often object 
to “pigeonholing” men. you 
really grade men into rigid classi- 
fications such as “not promot- 
” “promotable now,” and “pro- 
motable within two years”? 
Terms like “manpower irven- 
tory,” often used by business con- 
sultants and specialists, 
them—they associate inventory 
with materials and things, not hu- 
man beings. Too much emphasis 
on paperwork and forms can lead 
them to believe that the develop- 
ment process is “procedural” and 
unnatural. In other words, they 
are disturbed by the ‘“mecha- 
nistic” aspects of management de- 
velopment. 
The first step in meeting this 
problem is to recognize that an 


this role, 


may 


switch 
they 


even 


believe they 


Can 


able, 


disturb 


essential element of the manage- 
ment job is at stake, and not simply 
a “procedural matter.” If top man- 
agement insists that appraisal in- 
terviews be held, and asks if they 
have been held, this key step will 
not be neglected. 

But a company must search out 
ways to win the confidence of line 
managers to the appraisal process. 
And the technical approach that 
satisfies the personnel department 
often does not win the support of 
the line managers. 

Too many companies simply try 
to “borrow” programs 
other companies. One chemical 
company, in fact, adopted a com 
pany-wide program being tried by 
one of its subsidiaries. The sub- 
sidiary had copied it from a phar 
maceutical firm—which had aban- 
doned it because it would not work. 

Many programs “start 
bang and die with a whimper.” 
Top management loses interest, or 
with the program. 
A constructive solution is for the 
chief executive to take an active 
role in it and to assume 
bility for assessing the program’s 
progress. @ 


used by 


with a 
contact 


loses 


respons! 





least 


to improve it. 


the management team, at 


individual needs. 





The Basic Principles .. . 


> Most managers do not come near to realizing their full potential 
“Roadblocks” are put in their way by their own attitudes or habits, 
by their superiors, or by company prat tices. 
be identified and at 
action. 


minimized by 


> All development is, in the final analysis, self-development. 
company can help identify and eliminate the obstack 
the opportunity for development 


© Most men sincerely want to do the best job they are 
doing. They want to improve, and to know where the) 
how their superiors view their performance, 


> Usually the best approach is to 
job better, as the first step toward increasing his effectiven 
preparing him for greater responsibility 


help the individual do hi 


> Management can profit from the development of every member of 
all levels 
invested in men who demonstrate continuing capacity to grow, 
‘opportunity to benefit from the program should be open to all 


> All development effort should be individualized. One man’s strength 


may be another man’s weakness. Development must be 


These roadblocks can 


management development 


But the 
and proy ide 


capable of 
stand, know 


and what can be done 


present 
s and 


Though greater effort will be 


the 


tailored to 
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ASEA Calls It 
‘Level Training’ 


ACCELERATED TRAINING, which is 
widely used in industry, has a new 
Swedish mutation called “level 
training.” This method has been 
compared to “walking up a flight 
of stairs, step by step.” 
One of the Swedish 
“level training” is 
Svenska Electriska Aktiebolaget 
(ASEA), an electrical-equipment 
maker with a main plant employing 
2,000 to 3,000 workers at Vasteras, 
and smaller branch factories and 
subsidiaries in Sweden and abroad. 
Here is how a turret lathe op- 
erator is trained: He starts with a 
four-week basic training course in 
handling a turret lathe. Then he 
goes on production as a rigger for 
four months 


leaders in 
Allminna 


under supervision of 
the training department—followed 
by a two to three-week rigging 
course; then back to the production 
line, to work as a regular rigger 
for three months 
shop supervision; finally back to 
training for four months, out of 
which he emerges fully trained. 
This system is used for almost 
all of ASEA’s workers—including 
such jobs as vertieal boring, turn- 
ing, and milling machines workers, 
grinders, drillers, 


under normal 


coil winders, 

truck drivers, crane operators. 
“Level training” 

small 


has wrought a 
revolution in the drafting 
ASEA. Girls with the 
equivalent of an English secondary 


room at 


school education are trained as as- 
sistant 
work 

engineers. 


draftsmen 
by 


engineering 


previously done trainee 


The 
quicker training for engineers and 


consequences : 


work of more even quality in the 

drafting Typists, test 

and punch card op- 

are also “level-trained.” 
ASEA has, in fact, found that 

anyone can be trained this way 

it has proved successful with em- 


room. ad- 
ministrators, 


erators 


ployees of widely differing ages and 
backgrounds. Training director 
Giésta Lassbo says that level-trained 
workers often begin with produc- 


tion rates below average, but qual- 
ity above average; but that after a 
breaking-in period, their standards 
should be higher all around. 
Instructors are carefully chosen 
by Lassbo himself; and the train- 


18 


ing program is precisely organized. 
Trainees are given a performance 
test after each week of training. 
The training department continues 
to check up on its graduates— 
through wage and output cards, on- 
the-job visits and talks with super- 
visors. 

Courses usually last six to eight 
weeks, with some going as long as 
13 weeks. There are usually 10 or 
12 trainees to a but spe- 
cialized workers are sometimes 
trained individually. (Technology, 
Oct., p230) @ 


class 


Mexican Company 
Combats Lateness 


ABSENTEEISM and “late arrivalism” 
can disrupt production. Every man- 
ager knows that; but perhaps the 
managers who know it the most in- 
timately are the Latin Americans. 
The most common approach to 
the problem is through a system 
of penalties designed to enforce 
punctuality. But one Mexican firm, 
American Refrigerator Co. of 
Mexico City, now one step 
further: There penalties for 
absences and tardiness, but there 
are also rewards for punctuality. 
The incentives work well, prob- 
ably because the basic pay scale is 
still quite low—average plant wage 
is from about 12.25 pesos ($1) to 
18 pesos ($1.45) a day—and the 
bonuses are substantial in context. 
The working day at 
Refrigerator starts at 


goes 


are 


American 
7:00 a.m., 
and production workers are allowed 
a grace period of five minutes. So 
arrivals after 7:05—but 
7:16—are marked “late.’ 
are locked at 7:16. Three late ar- 
rivals a month is the limit: the 
fourth is counted as an unjustifia- 
ble absence 


before 
’ The gates 


correctly so, since the 
worker is not allowed to work, thus 
forfeiting a dav’s Under 
Mexico’s labor laws, as a matter of 
fact, management can discharge a 
worker without compensation-——the 
ultimate punishment—after four 
unjustified absences in a month.) 
The bonus system is based on a 
department’s attendance record, 
as determined by this point sys- 
tem: unjustified absence, 1; justi- 
fied absence 4; sickness, 3 for first 


day, 


pay. 


for second, + for third con- 
day. A 


monthly allowance is two points per 


secutive department’s 


INTERNATIONAI 


25 men. A chart showing the cumu- 
lative point total is on display in 
each department—and the names 
of workers who have been unjusti- 
fiably absent are posted above the 
workers’ entrance. 

Since a worker’s punctuality af- 
fects everyone in his department, 
group pressure is brought to bear 
on habitual offenders. 

For departments within their 
allowance, the monthly produc- 
tivity bonus is increased 33% for 
each worker. Workers with no 
points against them are eligible for 
a departmental cleanliness bonus 
of one peso per worker. And every 
worker who punches the time clock 
at 7:00 every morning for the en- 
tire month gets a special bonus of 
10 pesos. 

Office workers are on individual 
standards. Each is allowed five 
late arrivals a month—on the sixth 
lateness he is locked out. The office 
worker with perfect punctuality 
and attendance has his choice of 
an extra day’s pay or a half-day off 
with pay. (Industria, Sept., p38) @ 


Work Standards 
For the Office 


ANY SUPERVISOR, whether in fac- 
tory or office, needs some way of 
telling exactly much work 
each employee does—and how well 
he does it. Only then can he dis- 
tribute the work, budget for the 
vear ahead, and achieve maximum 
output, quality, and low cost. 

But how often does an office su- 
pervisor have such a yardstick? 

One U.S. company, Interna- 
tional Latex Inc., recently solved 
the problem by setting up work 
standards in its order-processing 
division. There are four repetitive 
operations in the department: edit- 
ing, card pulling, posting, check- 
ing. The content changes fre- 
quently, but the basie functions 
remain the same—a good depart- 
ment in which to apply “historical” 
standards, as opposed to “opti- 
mum-time” standards. 

Before starting the project, 
Latex explained the details to the 
60 employees concerned. One fac- 
tor became clear: many were sus- 
picious of work measurement. 

Management countered by point- 
the 


how 


ing out scheme would help 


reduce peak-hour pressures on em- 
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on a local 
basis... 




















Complete customer - service facilities 


for Industrial Trucks and Tractor Equipment 





TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


‘ a \ For Caterpillat 


=~ woes 5 Built Tractor: 


INDUSTRIAL 


Petals TRUCKS 


HYSTER FACTORIES: 
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. Portland, Oregon Tl@ 
. Danville, Illinois LIFT TRUCKS --——— 
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TRACTOR DONKEY 
and YARDER 


LOGGING SULKY 
and ARCHES 


HYSTAWAY " EXCAVATOR-CRANE 
HYDRAULIC BACKHOE 
HYSTER ‘‘GRID’’” ROLLER 


TUGSTER DW20A COMPACTER 
Industrial Tractor Plus a complete line of lift truck 


. Nijmegen, KARRY KRANE 
The Netherlands Up to 10,000 Ibs. capacity mobile 

. Glasgow, Scotland crane 

. Sao Paulo, Brazil STRADDLE TRUCK CARRIERS 
and 9, Sydney 20,000-30,000 Ibs. capacity 
Australia (Licensees) FREIGHTER 


Cargo Trucks 
DOTS REPRESENT 


SALES & SERVICE 
LOCATIONS 
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s9rmation write HYSTER COMPANY, International Division, 1800 North 
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BUILDINGS 











Butler is your 


Whether you want simple, un- 
contrived lines or the modern ap- 
pearance of architectural styling, 
you'll get more building for your 
money from Butler. 

A Butler is the lowest cost 
quality building you can buy. Such 
features as fast construction, easy 
expansion, effective lighting, 
weather-tightness, fire safety, and 
post-free interiors are inherent in 
Butler buildings at a cost surpris- 
ingly low considering the quality 
of construction. They are designed 
to withstand wind loads of hurri- 
cane force. 
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For buildings— 








best buy 
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Butler grain storage buildings have the 
strength to withstand enormous bulk 
grain pressures. Tightly constructed, they 
help keep grain clean, dry, bright. And 
the total cost often is as little as one-third 
the cost per bushel of vertical structures. 


For full information on Butler buildings for warehousing 
or other uses, write to the address below 


, BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ee, pagywe” 


International Sales Subsidiaries 
Butler International Company + Butler Pan-America Company 


7518 Kast 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: BUMANCO 


Ol EQUIPMENT - 


GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES + 


DRY CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL 


ployees, balance the work load, and 
reward merit fairly. 

The next step was to gather de- 
tails on how the work was done in 
the department. Three sets of peo- 
ple—clerks, order checkers, super- 
visors—began to keep records. 

Each clerk kept a daily time 
record showing her units of pro- 
duction and elapsed time. This 
was divided into six-minute units 
(tenths of an hour): Whenever a 
clerk completed a job she recorded 
the time to the nearest unit. 

The order checkers set up an 
errors record, which turned out to 
be particularly valuable. A simple 
chart listed the number and kind 
of errors each clerk made; and it 
was later included in the time rec- 
ord—combining in one form each 
clerk’s productivity and efficiency. 

Besides encouraging error-free 
work, the errors record—through 
an analysis of error frequencies— 
indicated faults in procedure, and, 
in one case, even defects in the 
invoicing machines. 

At the end of the first week, each 
clerk made a summary of her total 
production, hours, errors, average 
hourly production, and percentage 
of errors. Thus, she had a chart 
of her weekly progress. When 
standards were set up, the chart 
gave her a comparison of her pro- 
duction with the average—and so, 
in part, she supervised herself. 
The standards are adjustable. 

Work measurement showed up 
a startling fact: Two employees 
whom the supervisors had consid- 
ered the best (they had asked in- 
telligent questions) proved to be 
below average in production and 
accuracy. And the best worker in 
the group had been consistently 
rated mediocre. 

In applying the work standards, 
the supervisors analyzed what had 
been holding down individual per- 
formance: inadequate training, 
personality clashes, home prob- 
lems, a badly organized desk. 

Results after two years were en- 
couraging: productivity increased 
10%, with fewer errors. Morale 
was higher, among both clerks and 
supervisors. Though no one was 
laid off, employees who resigned 
were not replaced and the work- 





force decreased by one-third. 
(Supervisory Management, Sept., 
p26) @ 
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“Just taking movies and letting people have 
a look at them can work wonders.” 


Fe nw 
b) tmplifieation te tties 





=“ 


AA 
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“Working with people in groups or teams 
quite often minimizes their resistance.” 


“Work Simplification” in Action 


THE ACTIVITIES of the industrial 
engineers above would seem 
strange to the forefathers of in- 
dustrial engineering. They are 
making a movie not just to study 
job methods, but primarily to give 
recognition to employees involved 
in an improvement project. They 
are not explaining their latest 
methods changes to the group; 
they are conducting a “brain- 
storming” session. 

This is Work Simplification in 
action. And last year, this par- 
ticular program produced savings 
worth an estimated $750,000 at the 
U.S.A.’s Texas Instruments, Inc. 

Practitioners of “W-S” have two 
things in common: They are 
trained industrial engineers, and 
they have attended a seminar at 
Lake Placid, New York, directed 
by Allan H. Mogensen (picture 
below, quotations above), a former 
magazine editor who now devotes 
all his time to “W-S.” 

“The big progress we have made 
in industrial engineering,” ex- 
plains Mogensen, “is the realiza- 
tion that our ideas must be sold.” 
The heart of “W-S” is to get the 
full cooperation and participation 
of everyone from top management 
down. As one enthusiast puts it: 
“Our experience leads us to be- 
lieve that you will reap eight to 
ten good ideas from non-experts 
for every one your engineers can 
come up with.” 

A “W-S” program is organized 
into project study groups, with 


management and worker groups 
meeting separately—the objective 
is to have everyone thinking about 
projects at his own level of re- 
sponsibility. The industrial engi- 
neers act as staff, supplying all 
the facts they can gather. 

The first group meetings are de- 
voted to hypothetical job prob- 


lems. There are some standard 
demonstration kits—a simple peg- 
board, an assembly of nuts and 


bolts, a collation of colored paper. 


One participant performs the 
operation, another records the 
time. Then the “W-S” man gives 


the discussion full rein in search- 
ing for ways to improve the “job.” 


This demonstration gives. the 
group the opportunity “to live, 
feel, and more completely under- 


stand the philosophy.” 





\ 
ALLAN MOGENSEN, who started 
the Work Simplification movement, 


comments: “Technique is not enough. 
Our ideas must be sold.” 
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The rules of brainstorming are 
enforced: Even worthless 
are encouraged, criticisms are for- 
bidden. Later, the ideas are evalu- 
ated—using all the tools of indus- 
trial engineering—and 
solutions decided 
“W-S” man makes 
carried out. 

With the creative 
potential of the group is brought 


ideas 


practical 
The 


sure it is 


are on. 


experience, 


to bear on each segment of a proj 
ect, detail by detail, in descending 
order of importance. 
that 

concentrate on 


Mogensen 
should 
Savings at 


discussions 
small 
first: “The larger savings are sure 


suggests 


to follow,” he says. 

Texas Instruments puts its su- 
pervisors through 12. two-hour 
training sessions, production work 
Kach 
is asked to bring several 


ers through seven sessions 
member 
problems from his own work area; 
the goai is for each person to com 
The 
“graduation 


plete one project. compan 


holds a banquet” 
after each course. 

There are no special financial 
attached to a “W-S” 
“Peo 


ple participate because it is 


incentives 


program, Mogensen says, 
fun 
and it is human nature to want to 
improve.” And 


little faith in suggestion 


though he ha 
ystems, 
Mogensen says they do not nece 

sarily have to be abandoned—but 
be sure to attach a flow process 
chart and a “W-S” checklist to the 
suggestion blanks. (Factory, July, 
piq) @ 


p72; Electronics, July 25, 
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Starting Point 
for a New Look in TV... 


A tiny rectifier “button”, produced by 
Mallory miniaturization research, replaces 
vacuum tubes 250 times bigger . . . opens 
the way to new styling in TV sets. 


EW TV design trends are opening—making sets 
more compact, more attractive, easier to “fit” 
into room surroundings—as a result of Mallory’s 
recent development of the first silicon rectifier depend- 
able enough and priced low enough for commercial use. 


No bigger than a thumbtack, the new Mallory rectifier 
is far more efficient than types previously available. 
Yet Mallory produces it at substantially lower cost. 


A wafer-thin slice of silicon, coated with a unique 
protective compound, the Mallory rectifier exceeds 
the requirements of military humidity tests... can 
even operate after hundreds of hours in boiling water. 


This tiny device is a result of unusual work in miniatur- 
izing electronic components—one of the specialized 
fields in which Mallory research and precision products 
are outstanding. It is work that has also contributed 
to such diverse products as today’s tiny hearing aids, 


compact computers, and missile guidance systems. 


On a broader scale, Mallory precision products give 
long, dependable service in the ignition system of your 
car...in automatic washing machines, dryers and 
dishwashers...and in many other consumer and 
industrial applications. 





MALLORY 


Serving Industry with These Products: 







Electromechanteal: Resistors * Switches * Tuning Devices * Vibrators 
Electrochemical: Capacitors * Mercury and Zinc-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical: Contacts * Special Metals * Welding Materials 
P.R. MALLORY & CO INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Inc 
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An underground blast in western U.S.A. last 
year shook more than the surrounding desert. 
Scientists now are begging for further tests, which 
they believe will make the sub-surface atomic 
bomb a useful tool for— 


@ Low-cost extraction of minerals and chem- 
icals from natural sources. 


@ Mass production of radioactive isotopes for 


medicine and industry. 


@ Squeezing petroleum (drawing, right) from 
shale and exhausted wells. 





Atom Bomb May Aid Industry 


MUCH OF MANKIND has prayed that 
atomic bomb tests be permanently 
banned. But scientists fear chat a 
ban will stop one of the most imag- 
inative research projects ever pro- 
posed. Project Plowshare re- 
cently begun on U.S. testing 
grounds—could provide informa- 
tion on underground atomic explo- 
sions that would be of great value. 
The prelude to Plowshare began 
more than a year ago, with a little- 
publicized underground explosion 
on the U.S. western-desert testing 
grounds. Not only did little news 
come out about the test, but scien- 
tists themselves did not know ex- 
actly what had happened until some 
six months after the explosion. 
Only then were drillers able to 
explore fully the underground 
bomb crater. What they discovered 
has been exciting scientists and 
businessmen ever since. New 
wonder-working techniques appear 
on the horizon—for mining, pe- 
troleum production, power genera- 
tion, and isotope manufacture. 
To what extent these promises 
will live up to their expectations 
can only be known by further tests. 
One took place October 30, just 
before the U.S. called a year’s halt 
on all its tests. Now, with East- 
West agreement clouded, no one 
can say when Plowshare can go 
ahead. If the program stops, sev- 


eral chemical and petroleum firms 
will be frustrated. 

The results of the first test (the 
new one still is being evaluated) 
proved both safer and more effi- 
cient than expected. The original 
effort was unpretentious, designed 
whether an underground 
site would limit fallout danger of 
an atom bomb. Workers dug 500 
meters into the side of an arid 
plateau, at a level of a little less 
than 300 meters from the top. A 
bomb was placed in a room about 
4 meters square, then set off after 
the tunnel had been blocked with 
sand bags. 

Scientists expected the room to 
itself off, but they weren't 
prepared for a number of things 
that happened. The experts now 
say the explosion built up a fan- 
tastic pressure and blew the cavity 
up into a sphere more than 15 
times its original size. A 10-cm- 
thick lining of molten lava formed 
on the chamber’s walls; when the 
rock would yield no further, the 
bomb’s energy turned into heat. 

The lava lining congealed, be- 
came hard and glassy. Then, as 
pressure in the cavity decreased, 
the lining shattered into 200,000 
tons of broken rock. An adjacent 
500,000 tons of rock also were pul- 
verized. 

Scientists got their most pleas- 


to see 


seal 
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ant surprise from the fact that 
all the bomb’s radioactivity was 
trapped in the molten lava. This 
indicated that the bomb might be 
a safe industrial tool. All of the 
radioactive material would form a 
layer at the bottom of the cavity, 
topped by layers of pulverized 
rock from further away from the 
explosion. 

The implications were clear to 
segments of the U.S. mining in- 
The Nevada blast, using 
one of the smallest atomic bombs, 
pulverized 700,000 rock. 
With a blast, an 
entire mountain of and rock 
might be reduced to powder. Water 
could be pumped into the deposit 
and the material brought to the 
surface in solution or suspension. 

From petroleum companies the 
big interest was in the heat caused 
by the underground atomic blast. 


dustry 


tons of 
larger nuclear 


ore 


The world’s shale deposits contain 
unestimated riches in petroleum 
(IMD, Oct., p29) that could be re 
leased with this terrific heat. 
Shale and tar sand have not al 
ways profitable to mine, 
despite the amount of petroleum 
still present. The cost of heating 
has been too expensive. An under 


proved 


ground nuclear explosion (prefer- 
ably by hydrogen bomb, to elimi- 
might supply 
with a minimum 


nate radioactivity) 


the needed heat 
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; 
of expense. It would “cook” the 
shale in place and allow the petro- 
leum to be pumped out by conven- 
tional methods. 

Petroleum men also see a re- 
lated potential in the underground 
explosions. They say that heat 
from the atomic blasts might well 
be used to tap the residue petro- 
leum (up to 50%) in exhausted 
wells. This petroleum, like that in 


tar vand, normally has _ proved 
too viscous to be removed eco- 
nomically. 


Others see in sub-surface atomic 
blasts a source of quick—and, per- 
haps, cheap—industrial energy. 
Three months after last year’s un- 
derground atomic explosion rock 
temperatures at the site still were 
as high as 90 C. A proper transfer 
agent—steam, carbon dioxide, or 
nitrogen—might convert this heat 
into usable energy. 

The steam or other agent could 
be passed through the hot rock 
and piped to the surface to drive 
a turbine, then recycled. 

Chemical firms also see a poten- 
tial in underground processing 
techniques. They hope that certain 
chemicals can be produced cheaply 
by ah atomic explosion that would 
heat and decompose material that 
contains these elements. One blast 
in a limestone deposit, for ex- 
ample, might provide huge quan- 
tities of calcium oxide and carbon 
dioxide, both of which are valuable 
sales items. 

Low-cost mass production of 
radioactive isotopes also could be 
on its way. Such isotopes now are 
being used in growing quantities 
by medicine and industry (IMD, 
Apr., p48). They are produced by 
reactors in small lots at relatively 
high Tomorrow they may 
be made cheaply as a by-product 
of an underground nuclear explo- 
sion. 


cost. 


All these prospects were indi- 
cated by that first underground 
test, experts say. But much re- 
search and testing is still required. 
The hope is that the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission will be able to 
continue its testing. 

The effect of sub-surface explo- 
sions in different rock formations 
must be explored. Also, there is 
need for definitive information on 
the control of radiation. (Business 
Week, Oct. 4, p46; Chemical Week, 
Oct. 4, p27) @ 
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Wanted: Ease and Safety 


Letter-writing engineers suggest an array of tools and 
devices that could aid everyday living. 


ISNGINFFRS—even as you and I— 
want their comfort, their relaxa- 
tion, their peace of mind. Like com- 
mon folk, they are annoyed by car 
doors that mysteriously stay ajar, 
drivers that creep up too close be- 
hind them, and refrigerator doors 
that take up too much space in a 
room, 

Dramatic evidence of this ap- 
pears in a regular department of 
McGraw-Hill’s Product Engineer- 
ing, a weekly magazine read by 
engineers and industrial designers. 
Under the title “Why Don’t They 
Research and Develop,” PE pre- 
sents each week some of the prob- 
lems, ideas, would-be inventions 
sent in by its technical readers. 
Below is a selection of items pub- 
lished in recent months. 

To advise an automobile driver 
when one of his doors is not closed 
tightly, one PE reader suggests a 
dashboard warning-light system 
“like the roof light in many modern 
cars.” Another reader proposes a 
similar dashboard warning to re- 
mind a driver when he is following 
too closely behind another car. “A 
simple radar, electromagnetic, or 
capacity pickup could be triggered,” 
he states, ‘when cars are separated 
by less than proper distance for the 
speed.” 

Refrigerator doors would be less 








of a nuisance if they slid down or 
to one side, writes one engineer, 
rather than swung into the room. 

Safety and comfort devices for 
autos apparently predominate in 
technical dreaming. Besides the 
above warnings for unclosed doors 
and “tailgating,” readers would 
like to see such items as self-wind- 
ing auto clocks, headlights that 
always point with the front 


INTERNATIONAL 


wheels, and a dashboard gage that 
would constantly register gas use 
in miles or kilometers per gallon 





to allow a driver to modify his 
speed for best economy. 

Manufacturers still are looking 
for the ideal speed governor for 
cars. One engineer suggests a gov- 
ernor that changes the action of 
the accelerator pedal. As car speed 
goes above the desired maximum, 
the pedal becomes harder to push. 
The driver’s tiring foot tells him 
he is going too fast. 

Also concerned with highway 
safety is a suggestion for road 
surfaces themselves. One PE 
reader advances the idea of cali- 
brated ridges on the roadway. 
As a car whisked over’ them, 
they would squeak “Slo-o-ow!” or 
“Stop!” or even “Alarum! Alarum!” 

Many ideas for further research 
and development also concern the 
home and everyday living. Some 
lean toward the fantastic—for ex- 
ample, a plastic squeeze bottle for 
containing and serving baby his 
strained food. 

One scheme would use available 
water pressure to do many odd 
jobs around the house—open ga- 
rage doors, lift a television set into 
view, open or close windows. Hose 
or light tubing to water supply, a 
cylinder and a 4-way valve could 
replace electric devices, expensive 
motors, gears. 





Other proposed products unwit- 
tingly follow closely on the heels 
of work actually going on in pilot 
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These are only a few of the automotive parts mass-produced from dependable Bundyweld Tub- 
ing by Bundy’s modern fabrication facilities. Turn your tubing problems over to Bundy today. 


Why 95% of U.S.-made cars rely on 
leakproof Bundyweld Steel Tubing 


Bundyweld® Steel Tubing withstands 
punishing wear, gives added safety in 
fluid-transmission applications. Bundy- 
weld is actually leakproof by test... 
because it’s the only tubing double- 
walled from a single, copper-coated 
steel strip, then metallurgically bonded 
through 360° of wall contact. 

This exclusive process also makes 
Bundyweld Tubing exceptionally re- 
sistant to vibration-fatigue; gives it 
high bursting strength. Yet Bundy- 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL-DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA 


weld is lightweight and ductile, easy 
to fabricate and machine. And it 
takes easily to all standard protective 
coatings and finishes. 

Bundyweld is the accepted safety 
standard of leading automotive, farm, 
and heavy-duty equipment manufac- 
turers. It is used for hydraulic lines, 
to assure safe stops; oil lines, to save 
costly repairs; gasoline lines, to as- 
sure leakproof performance; and push 
rods, to get full-power performance 


from new OHV V-8 engines. 

Bundy «® also offers you the skills 
of an engineering staff famous for 
solving difficult tubing problems. And 
Bundy has modern fabrication facili- 
ties; gives prompt, on-schedule deliv 
ery. If you have tubing problems 
involving mechanical or fluid trans 
mission applications, it will pay you to 
write us today, or cable BUNDYTUBE. 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ITALY 





WHY 


Bundyweld starts 


BUNDYWELD IS 





AT 
—— 





BETTER 


TUBING 








continuously rolled AY 4s = and passed throug D Bundyweld, double 
as a single strip tr twice around later } a furnace. Coppe walled and brazed 
of copper-coated ally into a tube of coating fuses witt through 360° of wall 
steel. Then it’s... uniform thickness, =—\ steel contact 
Sizes up to 48” O.D Lightweight 


BUNDYWELD.TUBING 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 
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Leakproof 

High thermal conductivity 
High bursting point 

High endurance limit 
Extra-strong 

Ductile 


Machines easily 
Takes plastic coating 
Takes plating 
Shock-resistant 

No inside bead 
Uniform 10, OD 
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DEPENDABLE PROTECTION FOR 
ALL DIESEL ENGINES 


Whether you operate a truck, tractor, stationary Diesel, or any 
type of Diesel engine equipment, VEEDOL ADELBUS OILS are 
scientifically processed to provide maximum lubrication per- 
formance. For better performance and lower operating costs 
use VEEDOL ADELBUS OILS. 

See your nearest Tidewater distributor. He is ready to help you 
select the proper VEEDOL lubricant for your Diesel equipment. 







Now sold under the name 


Tipewater 





—=aler Ou Company 


SAN FRANCISCO-NEW YORK 





plants. One engineer asks for a 
low-cost ($200 to $500) automo- 
bile powered by a battery that 
would be charged at home—un- 
known to the reader, not unlike a 
planned electric car (IMD, June, 
p 50). 

Also proposed for research and 
development are adaptations from 
one industry to another. Shades of 
the “teleprompter” now used in 
television studios can be seen in 
one reader’s idea for “a projector- 
microfilm combination” that would 
allow a pianist to see his score con- 
stantly (without page turning) as 
he played. A button or pedal would 
allow the musician to advance or 
reverse the microfilmed score. 

Here are some other products 
that technical men would like to 
see researched and developed: 

A gasoline additive that would 
act as a fertilizer or weed killer 
as it was burned and exhausted 
from a tractor or power lawn 
mower. 

A device similar to a mine de- 
tector that would aid in finding 
people buried in snow avalanches. 





. 
rare ‘ ane” 
Boy) 2) eee 


A tablet that when added to 
cold water and instant coffee or 
tea would quickly brew the drink. 

A simple brake for small 
power boats a pedal-operated 
plastic or metal dish below the 
stern to stop forward motion. 

And finally, there are these two 
gems for suggested development, 
each motivated by an everyday an- 
noyance to businessmen: 

“How about a V-belt with five 
sides instead of the usual four?” 
A standard belt usually fails as the 
two working sides wear through; 
a five-sided belt could be rotated 
periodically. 

‘Why not a portable, heavy- 
duty air circulator with a filter 
system for smoke-filled conference 
rooms?” Air conditioners often 
are severely overloaded, and they 
are designed to cool rather than 
filter. @ 
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The C-E network 


serves the steam and power needs of the free world 


The twenty-two organizations listed here... all C-E 
subsidiaries or licensees ... are distributing the 
fruits of Combustion Engineering development, 
design and techniques over six continents. Since 
steam generation is so basic to industrial expan- 
sion and improved living standards, Combustion’s 
world-wide activities are contributing importantly 


NORTH AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 


to advancing the economies and living standards 
of free nations everywhere. In addition to the 
organizations listed, C-E has sales representa 
tives in some thirty countries outside the U.S.A 

For your steam needs, big or small. . . at home or 
abroad... you will find it pays to talk with Combus- 
tion, its subsidiaries, licensees, or representatives. 


EUROPE 
ENGLAND 


Combustion Engineering, Inc. New York International Combustion Ltd. London 
CANADA . The Superheater Company Ltd. London 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd. Montreal M FRANCE 
MEXICO % Stein et Roubaix Paris 
Combustion Engineering de Mexico, S.A. ¢ Compagnie des Surchauffeurs Paris 
Mexico D.F GERMANY 
SOUTH AMERICA Kohlenscheidungs-Gesellschaft m.b.H Stuttgart 
ARGENTINA g 6WOUAND ; - 
Mellor-Goodwin S.A.C. Buenos Aires a ae Maatschappii Viissingen 
e Schelde 
BRAZIL 
Companhia Brasileriade Caldeiras Riode Janeiro ITALY ; 
URUGUAY Franco Tosi S.p.A. Legnano 
: , NORWAY 
Mellor-Goodwin del Uruguay S.R.L. Montevideo , Ad Geonees Os Oslo 
OCEANIA SWEDEN 
AUSTRALIA A.B. Svenska Maskinverken Kallhall 
The Superheater Company (Australia) Pty. Ltd. r 
Sydney ASIA 
International Combustion Australia Ltd. Sydney INDIA 
i Textile Machinery Corp., Ltd. W. Bengal 
AFRICA j JAPAN 
SOUTH AFRICA : Mitsubishi Yokohama 
Combustion Engineering Africa (Pty.) Ltd. Mitsubishi Nagasoki 
Johannesburg Mitsubishi Kobe 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING sy 


q 9 Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 





ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT. NUCLEAR REACTORS, PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT PULVERIZERS. FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS PRESSURE VESSELS. SOUL PIPE 
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Careful processing, typified by X-ray measurement of samples 
taken from the electrolytic tinning lines at regular intervals, 


accounts for the consistently high quality of USS Tin Plate. United States Steel Export Company 


100 Church St., New York 8, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Steelmaker’” New York 


ENGLAND 
London — E. C. 4 — 
5, Queen Street 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg — 
Southern Life Building, Main Street 


Distributors: 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney — 
Norman W. Hutchinson & Sons Pty. Ltd 
BELGIUM 
Antwerp — 
Compagnie des Metaux Henrichs & 
Verhaegen S.A 
DENMARK 
Copenhagen — 
Hans Jorgensen & Co 
EGYPT 
Cairo — 
Niazi |. Mostafa 
GERMANY 
Dusseldorf, Stuttgart-Wangen — 
Friedrich K. Lurk G.m.b.H 
GREECE 
Athens — 
Mich. Mavropoulo 
ISRAEL 


Tel-Aviv — 
M. Dizengoff & Co. Ltd 


Here’s how United States Steel | s¢2:.2¢:,- 


Vittorio Cauvin S.p.A 
KOREA 


builds quality into «ooo 


(iss) Tin Plate 


From the start of manufacture 


until it is shipped to you, USS* Tin 


Plate is subjected to exacting 
quality controls. These manufac- 
turing and inspection techniques 


are among the most advanced in the 


industry. United States Steel has 
pioneered in the field of coated 
steel products, particularly 
electrolytic tin plate, the modern 
method of making tin plate — to 
bring you high uniformity and 
maximum economy. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Amsterdam — 
H. J. van der Rijn, N. V 


NORWAY 


slo — 
Nielsen & Danielsen A/S 
PAKISTAN 


You can order USS Hot Dipped Coke ee «oo Ltd 


and Charcoal Tin Plate, as well as PORTUGAL 


USS FERROSTAN* (Electrolytic Tin gy 
Plate), in standard coatings, grades, SPAIN 

Madrid — 
basis weights and sizes. USS Vias y Construcciones, S.A 
Ferrostan is also available in coils SWEDEN 

Goteborg — 
up to 16,000 Ibs. Tage Wiberg Aktiebolag 
Your United States Steel Export SWITZERLAND 
Company distributor will be glad ae 
to help you choose the most SYRIA 
economical USS Tin Plate for your aa 
service. Just tell him your end use TAIWAN 
and fabrication specifications. be, oom Summit Co. Fed. Inc. U.S.A 
TURKEY 


Istanbul — 
J. W. Whittall & Co., Ltd 





United States Steel Export Company 


Trademarks 
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@ FINANCE 





The Controversies of Accounting 


The manager must understand the controversies—and 
know his accountant’s position o: them. 


THE TYPICAL MANAGER probably 
thinks of his accountant as a re- 
liable computing device who turns 
out figures as neat and orderly as 
a bookkeeper’s handwriting—an 
analogy that points out a typical 
confusion. 

Do not confuse accounting with 
bookkeeping. They are two sepa- 
rate activities. Bookkeepers deal 
with known quantities, defined rela- 
tionships: customers’ accounts, 
suppliers’ bills, cash in the bank. 
They should come out with the 
same answer. 

The accountant also deals with 
this kind of data. But his job in- 
cludes much more. He has to evalu- 
ate many intangibles which lack 
the crisp finality of bookkeeping. 
He has to estimate how much value 
is left in a three-year-old machine, 
the potential loss threatened by a 
pending lawsuit, what value to give 
that intangible of intangibles, 
“good will.” 

But a manager should make an 
even more important distinction be- 
tween the two. Bookkeeping is a 
settled science, stocked with an un- 
changing set of concepts. Account- 
ing is a dynamic field, alive with 
controversy. 

Accounting critics charge that 
the accountant attempts to play 
two roles at once—that he tries 
to straddle the distinct jobs of 
auditor and appraiser—and some- 
times falls down on both. As 
auditor, he must provide an unim- 
peachable warranty of the current 
status of a company’s assets. He 
must vouch for the integrity of 
bank accounts; he must verify the 
possession of inventories. These 
responsibilities tend the account- 
ant toward conservatism; they 
make him cautious lest he exag- 
gerate values. 

History sheds some light on the 
dual role. Despite a pedigree trac- 
ing back to the Renaissance, ac- 
counting did not pass the bookkeep- 
ing stage until the advent of the 
modern corporation. Up to that 
point it served quite nicely keeping 


track of accounts and bills, etc. 
But with business swiftly ex- 
panding from family size concerns 
into sprawling enterprises, the 
need arose for someone to keep 
track of a flood of financial details. 
And proprietorship itself split into 
stockholders and managers, each 
with specialized needs for financial 
information. Creditors banks, 
suppliers, bondholders—called for 
objective appraisals of a com- 
pany’s reliability. Governments 
no longer able_to assess the prop- 
erties of the complex corporation 
demanded accounts 
income and assets. 
These pressures, often contra- 
dictory, called for the development 
of a professional man, a man of 
unquestioned probity and 
tivity. This the accountant has be- 
come. But these essentially defen- 
sive requirements have stunted the 
accountant’s development as an ap- 
praiser. 
Thus accounting early devel- 
oped the principle of conservatism 
whenever in doubt, take the more 
pessimistic alternative. Advertis- 
ing expenditures, for example, are 
written off as soon as they are in- 
curred, 


of taxable 


objec- 


The trouble comes when the ac- 
countant produces a periodic per- 
formance report—when he snaps a 
still picture of a vital enterprise at 
an arbitrary point in its existence. 
The accountant admits that he de- 
liberately distorts this picture. 

He excuses these distortions on 
the grounds of conservatism and 
claims that the financial reader 
should adjust to his conventions. 
Ultimately, he that his 
audience cares more for certainty 
than interpretation. And he shrugs 
that short-run differences smooth 
out over successive periods. 

Time, no doubt, does 
over differences. But 
problems 


reasons 


smooth 
the 
far 


man- 
ager’s from 
solved. 

How accountants evaluate in- 
ventory is particularly perplexing. 
Conservatism dictates that 


are 


inven 
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tory on hand at the end of an ac- 
counting period should include only 
those costs directly connected with 
its production. 
tems advocate the even more con 


Indeed, some sys 


servative approach of excluding all 
fixed from inventory 
tion (IMD, June, p52).° Under no 
system does the accountant assay 
the true worth of inventory by 
valueing it at the selling price less 
estimated distribution 

Yet, though the accountant re- 
fuses to anticipate profits in inven 
tory valuation, he 


costs valua 


expense. 


will anticipate 
According to the generally 
held “cost or market” rule, the ac- 
countant must further deflate in 
ventory value if estimated net 
revenue drops below its cost. 


losses. 


These applications of conservat 
ism can be really misleading if in- 
fluctuate 
For example, suppose inventory has 
been built up in response to favor- 
market The 
pany deserves a positive score fo) 


ventories considerably. 


able forecasts. com- 
its foresight; it will receive a nega 
tive score from the accountant. 
And this tendency becomes rein- 
forced by accounting’s “either/or” 
treatment of expenditures; either 
an item is capitalized as an 
or it 
ay expense. 


asset 
is subtracted from income as 
Each 
cypitalize results in a doubly at 
the 
item enhances the balance sheet by 


decision to 


tractive report capitalized 


increasing the assets, and income 
seems higher because the capital 
ized cost has not been charged to 
The 


produces a doubly negative effect 


expenses. reverse treatment 
assets diminish and income drops 
It is precisely these vital shifts 
which most interest the reader of 
financial statements. The 
that distortions are 
in succeeding 


argu 
ment relieved 
periods 
the 


man, or ‘he 


gives no 
the 
management creditor 
They based 
on currently available information 


satisfaction to investor, 


must make a decision 
The accountant sometimes count 
ers with the contention that his di 
tortions are consistent, hence give 
for 
company’s performance over a num 
ber of But shifts in 
level such comparisons il 


a historical basis judging a 


years. price 


make 
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lusory unless they are eliminated 
by adjustment to an index of stand- 
ard values, 

The problem becomes especially 
acute with respect to fixed assets, 
the long-term investments in build- 
ings and equipment. Regular ac- 
counting practice dictates that 
these items be carried on the basis 
of their original cost less an allow- 
ance for depreciation. But this de- 
preciation is calculated at the time 
of acquisition—and rigidly adhered 
to thereafter. 

These determinations cannot 
hope to foresee all the shifts in true 
value from obsolescence, increases 
or decreases in utilization, replace- 
ment cost, etc. And financial state- 
ments give no indication of the age 
or present value of a company’s 
fixed assets. 

One solution proposed for this 
problem suggests that all values be 
adjusted according to a standard 
index of prices. This would elimi- 
nate distortions due to inflationary 
or deflationary fluctuations. But it 
also ignores price changes attribut- 
able to progress. And the method 
is expensive, 

Another method, used by some 
public utilities, scraps all idea of 
preserving original cost as a meas- 
ure of worth and substitutes cur- 
rent replacement price. This 
method offers the considerable vir- 
tue of relating all assets to cur- 
rent values. But it is difficult to 
use, 

Usually technical progress makes 
it impossible to compute a current 
price for replacing an older ma- 
chine. Improved features tend to 
increase the price, but enhance 
efficiency. Even replacement ac- 
counting cannot express the value 
of this greater efficiency. 

These new methods violate the 
accountant’s ingrained concepts 
of control. He places substantial 
reliance on the double entry system 
as a means to insure against fi- 
nancial manipulation. His con- 
servatism, coupled with his inex- 
perience in evaluating the present 
worth of assets, causes him to dis- 
trust innovations. 

The manager who expects to get 
full service from his financial re- 
ports must understand the account- 
ant’s problems and the contro- 
versies of accounting. More vitally, 
he must know his accountant’s posi- 
tion on the controversies. @ 
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Financial Digest 





A U.S. government plan to encourage long-term lending 
to small business firms has met an enthusiastic reception. 


Banks see a way to re-enter equity financing, and to service 
customers they now turn away. Big investors see a way to 
back undercapitalized “growth” companies at little risk, pos- 
sibly big capital gains. 

Manufacturers may be able to finance distributors at rates 
below the rates charged by finance companies. 


Organizers of federally chartered “SBI” financing com- 
panies put up a minimum of $150,000, the government 
matches it (at 5%-514%). Since an SBI can borrow and rein- 
vest up to four times its capital and surplus, even the 
smallest SBI can generate $1.5-million for investment. 


Borrowers—limited to small businesses—will probably pay 
7% to 8% on straight loans, 6% to 7% on convertible deben- 
tures. Most loans will be under $50,000. 


Behind the enthusiasm: SBI’s will pay no tax on dividends 
from converted stock ; accumulate surpluses without penalty ; 
deduct losses in full against income; pay only capital gains on 
successful loans. 

a 


Governors of the International Monetary Fund will prob- 
ably vote—by mail—this month on the proposal to increase 
quotas adopted in principle at the New Delhi meeting. 


Best bet is an increase of 50%, giving member nations 
much stronger protection against temporary payments crises. 
World Bank governors will probably approve a 100% increase 
in capital quotas. 

Surprising development at New Delhi was the strong oppo- 
sition to a soft-currency World Bank affiliate—the Interna- 
tional Development Agency—proposed by the U.S.A. 


It was even attacked by delegates from the dollar-poor 
countries: “Would one inflated economy be asked to support 
growing inflation in another?” 

Latin American delegates considered that a _ regional 
agency would be better adapted to their problems. 


Latest idea for helping underdeveloped nations proposed 
in Washington: a partnership scheme under which private 
companies would take over development projects under cost- 
plus contracts with the U.S. government. 


Brussels World Fair showed an unexpectedly small direct 
profit, but Belgium’s gold and dollar reserves rose by $200- 
million during the fair. .. . The pound sterling is now being 
counted a member of the “hard-currency club,” along with 
the U.S. and Canadian dollars, the German Deutschemark, 
Swiss franc, Dutch guilder, and Austrian schilling. 
Europe is having a boom in instalment credit buying. Out- 
standing consumer credit in Germany has doubled in five 
years, trebled in Britain. A visiting U.S. credit expert, Sidney 
Rolfe of CIT Financial Corp., says outstanding credit could 
rise by “fantastic” proportions if the European common 
market is successful. .. . In Tokyo, trading volume has hit 
118 million shares in a single day on the stock exchange; 
prices have increased sharply, apparently from an unprece- 
dented demand from small investors. 
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ON-THE-JOB 
DEPENDABILITY 
WITH GM 
DIESEL POWER! 


USED by over 150 manufacturers as original or 
replacement power in more than 1400 different 
models of construction, generating, mining, drilling 
and marine equipment. 


THE SMALLER, LIGHTER GM 2-CYCLE DIESEL... 


COSTS LESS than most other Diesels in its horse- 
power range. 


CUTS DOWN-TIME to absolute minimum—runs 
for thousands of hours between overhauls. 


PERMITS STANDARDIZATION of engines by pro- 
viding maximum parts interchangeability within 
engines of same series. 


AND, you can always depend on fast, direct serv- 
ice—low-cost, factory-engineered parts through 
General Motors’ world-wide network of distrib- 
utor-dealers. 


You'll be surprised how the new GM Diesels in- 
crease production and cut costs. Ask your GM 
Deisel Distributor for a free survey of your 
power needs. 





FOR ADDITIONAL 
DETAILS, CONTACT 
Cited 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS THE GMO0 


ones idven REPRESENTATIVE 
AN. Ai DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S.A DIESEL NEAREST YOU 
poo POWER 


ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires AUSTRALIA, Melbourne BELGIUM, Antwerp BRAZIL, Sado Pouk DENMARK, Copenhagen N 
TORS 





NEW ZEALAND, Wellington PAKISTAN, Korachi PERU, Limo PORTUGAL, lisbon SOUTH AFRICA, Port Elizabeth 


ENGLAND, London, S. W. 1 FRANCE, Paris GERMANY, Russelsheim Main MEXICO, Mexic« , (if \I R Al 
Loco OTIVES 
SWEDEN, Stockholm 20 SWITZERLAND, Bienne URUGUAY, Montevide VENEZUELA, 
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@ MARKETING 





A distinguished American marketing expert, Harvard’s 
Edward C. Bursk (left), holds that honest persuasion 


is the key to success in today’s market place. 


He 


argues that open, rational selling, based on insights 
into consumer motivations, provides the basis for . . . 


Planning a Marketing Strategy 


Digested from HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, Sept.-Oct., p11] 


THE SELLER needs to take the buyer’s motives into 
account in order to outmaneuver him, Here is where 
motivation research comes in—it creates the oppor- 
tunities for persuasion. 

The mistake is to think that knowing consumer 
motivation means being able to shape them to specific 
ends, such as getting people to go out and buy a par- 
ticular product or reach for this brand in preference 
to that brand. 

I claim that persuasion is more a matter of strategy 
than of manipulation. And the points I intend to make 
are drawn from observations of many salesmen’s 
activities, including my own, There are certain things 
than any man who has done much selling knows; he 
may not understand the reasons, but he can tell you 
what works. I have found that the advertising men 
who have been most successful in selling products 
also subscribe to the same general philosophy. 

In selling, we should deal with people as if we 
expected them to be normal and healthy people who 
like to buy, rather than in need of mental hygiene 
and that they have it in their own power to resolve 
any emotional conflict over buying. 

Whether the urge to buy is realized depends on 
management’s selling efforts; and more effort 
plain effort 


just 
may be almost as important as new skill. 
The best strategy makes use of our understanding 
of the psychology of the selling-buying relationship 
specific motivations in different situations and, even 
more important, the general phenomenon of people 
wanting to buy, yet being wary of pressure or trickery. 
The of such a strategy: Minimize the 
resistance and maximize the urge to buy by selling 
on the rational level—but in such a way that people 
satisfy their motivations. 
If these concepts hold, then it is possible to construct 


essence 
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a simple (but intensive) strategy for a particular 
product in a particular market which will handle the 
complexity and subtlety of particular motivations. 


I. The Concept of Rationality 


It hardly needs to be ‘demonstrated that people like 
to buy. And it is not only socially right to buy certain 
kinds of products and services; it is also right to buy 
many things in general. Indeed, this is how most 
people’s success is usually measured individuals 
and as families, in their own self-opinion or in the 
eyes of society. 

But there is also a negative counterforce that can 
cause resistance—resistance in general and resistance 
to specific purchases, There is a point beyond which 
it is not socially acceptable to buy—and people are 
uneasy lest they go beyond it without realizing they 
are doing so. 

The seller is concerned with the existence of this 
resistance, not the particular shading of the indi- 
vidual’s resistance. It will always be operative, and 
strategy—in the general sense—must be pointed to 
overcome it regardless of how strong it is. 

Thus, there is the one, single, and over-all fact: 
In every selling situation, the buyer must have some 
self-approved reason for saying “Yes.” 

A woman may want a particular brand of soap be- 
cause she thinks it will make her seductive to all 
mankind, but she also must be able to think something 
like, “If I look prettier, my husband will be pleased ;” 
or more simply, “It will protect my skin;” 
more simply, “It cleans.” 

This is why it sometimes is difficult for a salesman 
to close a sale, even though the prospect may seem 
favorably disposed: The right kind of rationalization 
has not been offered, even though the actual moti- 
vation for buying may have been amply satisfied. I 
am convinced this is also true in advertising. 

A buyer does not think this all out; he just feels 
some reasons are “all right” for him, others are not. 

So it is absolutely essential to have a concept that 
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MORE THAN 300 MODELS of construction equipment are available with Cummins power! 
FUEL COST SAVINGS alone will be as much as 20% per operating hour! 
CUMMINS POSITIVE DIRT PROGFING SYSTEM adds years to the life of the engine! 


CUMMINS ENGINES AND PARTS available for Sterling or U.S. Dollars 
from 180 overseas sales and service points. 
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are available for Sterling. 
Only Cummins offers a diesel for every construction machine......with these features! 


© Cummins Engineered Repowering. Job-site or shop Conversions. Instal 
lations are made from factory approved repowering studies 


© Cummins Long Engine Life. Greater heat dissipation afforded by 4-cycle 
design, coupled with Cummins sturdier construction of crankshaft and 
other components, means longer engine life for you 


@ Cummins Economy. 4-valve head performance and open combustion 


chamber construction means better combustion thus unparalleled fuel 


economy 


@ Cummins PT Fuel System. With only 188 parts, as much as 275 less 


than competitive systems, you have simplicity and economy of main 
tenance 


© Cummins Dirt-Proofing. Air cleaners, caps, connections, oil system and 
all entrance points for destructive grit have been made dirt-proof by 
Cummins proven protective system 


@ Cummins Service. Contact your Cummins dealer in your area 
your power specialist 


He is 
Genuine Cummins Engines and parts are available 
for Sterling or U.S. Dollars from 180 overseas sales and service points in 
110 countries 


Cummins Diesel Export Corporation 


Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Cable: CUMDIEX 


Cummins Engine Company, Ltd. 


34 St. James's Street 


London, S.W.1. England 


Cable: CUMLON 





“The buyer must be given a self- 
approved reason for purchasing 
the product . . .” 


makes a clear-cut distinction between what is approved 
and what is not approved, and thus pinpoints the 
crucial factor in selling strategy. I call it “rationality.” 

Rational reasons for buying are more likely to be 
conscious than reasons which are not self-approved, 
because there is no cause for anxiety and hence no 
tendency to push them into the unconscious. This is 
fortunate, because it means that rational motives are 
that much easier to identify for selling strategy. The 
fact remains, however, that rational motives can be 
unconscious, particularly when conflicting motives 
toward a purchase are involved. 

Even more important, a rational motive may apply 
to noneconomic or intangible values: It is rational 
to want to live in a good neighborhood, to have a 
modern-style car, to own a television set. 

In fact, one of the great buying phenomena of 
modern times is the way it became almost obligatory 
for Americans to buy a television set so the children 
could hold their own in their relationships with other 
children—an intangible but very rational reason. My 
interpretation is that people already strongly desired 
TV sets for unapproved, selfish seasons; and it was 
the overwhelming availability of a good rational 
reason for justifying the purchase which triggered 
the buying wave. 

I am convinced that, no matter what else is done 
or what other motivations are involved, to close a sale 
or make a telling advertising impression, the buyer 
must be given a self-approved reason for purchasing 
the product or preferring the brand. 


ll. Positive Value of Open Selling 


People are hard to fool—increasingly so. There 
is not just the danger that “sly” selling will be de- 
tected and boomerang. The trouble is that such 
selling may be inefficient because it does not make use 
of the positive effect of openly helping people to buy. 

Selling that does not try to hide itself or pretend 
to be something different is reassuring—so long, of 
course, as it does not try to push people to buy 
through blatant high-pressure techniques. 

People expect that a seller who has something to 
sell will want to sell it. Further, they respect sellers 
who have enthusiasm for their products. Indeed, it 
is a cause for alarm, and thus for resistance, if a 
seller apparently is not convinced he has a good 
product. The essence of good selling: Present the 
product as the solution to a problem or need. 

I think this idea also applies to advertising. Copy 
themes that deprecate the product, or act cute or 
coy, have proved singularly ineffective. Sometimes 
they achieve temporary success just because they 
attract attention by their oddity, but usually people 
resent the lack of dignity. 

People have developed a defense mechanism 
against even noticing advertisements which do not 
bear on some problem or want they already have in 
some degree. It makes sense that people will see 
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or hear the message that speaks to them in the terms 
of their own specific everyday interests—and one of 
the most important of these interests is the buying 
of specific products and services. So why not at 
least try to make a definite selling impact? 

The utmost in waste of good money and paper 
would seem to be the “nonselling” that is character- 
istic of much advertising of industrial products and 
services. It may be true that here the burden is on 
the salesman in the field; but even in the secondary 
role of seeking inquiries or paving the way for 
salesmen, the message will come through stronger if 
it has at least enough “sell” to be pointed specifically 
and purposefully to the prospective buyer’s problems. 

Even if sellers and advertisers do not sharpen their 
skills, just doing more selling can be effective be- 
cause it actually is in line with the general psychology 
of the selling situation. 

Indeed, many sellers may be so far short of utiliz- 
ing the full potential of their present selling ap- 
proaches that—initially—they can gain more by a 
straightforward increase in effort than by putting 
the same amount of money and time into developing 
new skills. 

There is a continuing gain, too. Increased effort 
usually brings about a clearer focus on buyers’ 
motivations; it helps the seller to seek the right 
course instinctively, and so to improve his skill. 


lll. Planning the Strategy 


Though people’s minds are complex, and every 
individual’s self-image is different, selling must be 
a concentrated, focused action. Open, rational selling 
provides a general setting. The next problem is to 
devise a specific, “singular” strategy that will bring 
success in the marketplace. 

Not that all products or services will have the 
same strategy. Far from it; each will be different, 
and this is why it is so important to know what 
particular motives are involved. So it is wise to make 
the best possible use of consumer motivation experts. 

A good common-sense analysis of consumer motives 
is much better than nothing, can be better sometimes 
than a poor expert approach, and always is a helpful 
check against the findings of social scientists. 

The essence of the singular strategy is a single, 
central motive (or core of closely related motives), 
and it therefore avails little to know all the sub- 
sidiary, marginal motives in detail. The purpose of 
motivation research is the fairly elementary point 
of identifying the major motives involved; further 
research is likely to be marginal as far as the mar 
keting strategist is concerned. 

However—and this is important—that “fairly ele- 
mentary point” calls for much more analysis and 
investigation than the usual seller employs. It is all 
too easy to assume that consumers are logical with 
the seller’s identical logic. And there is the danger 
that, without the stimulus of an objective, inquiring 
point of view, the seller will overlook some important 
motive that could make or break the whole strategy 
In selling there must be nothing taken for granted 

Once the motivations are known, the design of the 
strategy is simple: The seller concentrates on the 
strongest (or most effectively communicable) rational 
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‘Maximize the urge .. . 


buying motive for the particular 
consumers he plans to sell to. This 
is calculated to work in all possible 
combinations of “urge” and “re- 
sistance,” on te theory that in 
instance-—-where there are 
reasons both for buying and for 
not buying—the most effective pro- 
cedure is to maximize the urge 
and/or minimize the resistance. 


every 


IV. How It Is Done 


Suppose there is a rational buy- 
ing motive in your favor and no 
real resistance beyond the routine 
desire to be sure to make a good 
buy—as, for example, when a man 
honestly wants a car that will pro- 
vide the most economical transpor- 
tation to-and-from work. You just 
plow ahead and sell—you demon- 
strate that your car will give him 
that transportation, reinforcing 
his existing rational motive. 

But suppose the prospect’s buying 
urge is irrational—- as, for example, 
a man who buys a convertible auto- 
mobile as a sexual symbol (so say 
the motivation researchers). You 
do not aim at the irrational motive. 
It is in your favor, so why tamper 
with it? Why run the danger of 
making the prospect aware of his 
irrationality (01 wickedness, 
if a sexual drive is in fact oper- 
ative here), stirring up a conflict 
in his mind, and actually causing 
resistance. You just give him a 
strong rational reason to latch onto 

service, “trade-in” value, or sun- 
shine and health—-and free his 
existing urge to lead him to it. 

Strong negative reasons, on the 
other hand, present a more subtle 
problem. the automatic 
washing machine was being intro- 
duced for the first time; and take 
the case of a woman who wants to 
buy one for the straightforward 
reason that it will make life easier 
for her, but for whom this is not 
a self-approved reason. Moreover, 
such motivation is sharply in con- 
flict with her unconscious picture 
of herself as a “martyr to drudg- 
ery.” She hesitates to ask for the 
product to ask her husband for 
it or ask herself for it: 
hence resistance. 


even 


Suppose 


even to 


There are two possible courses 
of action here: You can present a 
rational reason that will give 
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strength to her irrational desire 
for a joyful washday—such as 
“washes clothes cleaner’’—which 
will overcome the irrational re- 
sistance, and off she will go with 
her husband to buy it. This is just 
about what did happen in the 
U.S.A., and it happened quickly. 

You could also try to change the 
non-self-approved motive to self- 
approved—-in other words, to make 
it rational. This is a longer, slower 
yet I suspect that by 
now labor saving has been made 
respectable to a great many house- 
wives. 

The difficulty is compounded when 
there is no strong motivation al- 
ready working for you. 


reasons 


process, 


Negative 
become correspondingly 
more significant. If the resistance 
is on the rational side, it can usually 
be met rationally. Most rational 
objections, if anticipated and met 
head-on, can be turned to advan- 
tage by a good salesman operating 
on the rational level. This is par- 
ticularly true in business selling. 

The toughest situation of all is 
where the cause of resistance is 
irrational. Usually, it will be ex- 
pressed rationally, and no amount 
of meeting the prospect on this 
ground will change him. Even if 
you win the argument, he simply 
will shift from meaningless 
position to another. The surest 
the long-range task of 
changing the irrationality of the 
resistance to rationality—making 
it socially acceptable, and thus self- 
approved. In particular, what is 
irrational to an older generation 
making long-distance 
phone calls, for instance—can be 
made rational to the younger gener- 
ation. 


one 


course 1S 


casual tele- 


In general, there will be only one 
rational motive big enough to 
dominate the other forces involved. 
The appeals which are built around 
it may be manifold, and they repre- 
sent the creative job of translating 
the motive into selling language. 

Selling of this kind is more ef- 
fective than deliberate attempts at 
psychological influencing because 
it is more in line with the needs 
and capabilities of salesmen, adver- 
tising copy writers, and top man- 
agement. It is more likely to be 
psychologically sound for the mass 
of people on the buying end; and 
so secures greater 
expense. @ 


less 
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In Marketing 


QUALITY MERCHANDISE from 
Japan is featured in a new branch 
of the Tokyo department store 
Takashimaya, just opened on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. Its opening 
is a bold attempt to meet the grow- 
ing demand for high-quality im- 
ports in the U.S.A. “Lots of junk 
from Japan, not fine products, is 
going to America,” said a Taka- 
shimaya spokesman. “We hope to 
remedy the situation.” 

The remedy can be seen on every 
shelf-—rare antiques, lacquer ware, 
fine china, screens valued at $1,200, 
kimonos at $3,000. If the New 
York store proves successful, Taka- 
shimaya plans to open branches in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, maybe 
Miami. (Business Week, Oct. 25, 
p 52) 


A QUICK MARKET SURVEY 
often can be made by the busy ex- 
port representative, as his firm eyes 
a potential sales area. Answers to 
three questions must be found: 
How big is the total market in the 
country? In what price brackets 
are the highest imports? 

What share of the market can 
your company acquire? Customs 
officials can give you an answer to 
the first question. The British 
magazine Business suggests the 
following steps for swiftly putting 
the rest of your story together: (1) 
Get data on population distribution, 
and apply them to product usage 
figures; (2) examine the effect of 
transportation facilities on pur- 
chasing trends; (3) consider the 
wealth of the country, note pros- 
perous and lean seasons; (4) note 
industrial development, with its 
effects on future wealth. 

After this study, you should be 
in a position to make an intelligent 
comparison between the situation 
and the known situation in some 
similar country. 


CANNED BABY FOOD is in 
growing demand around the world, 
reports The Wall Street Journal. 
U.S. exports reached 649,000 
pounds in the first half of the year, 
more than two and a half times 
shipments in the similar 1956 
period. “It is a relatively new thing 
overseas and is just starting to 
really take hold,” a U.S. canner ex- 
plains. 
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PUSH-BUTTON stockpiling and blending system by Link-Belt serves the 

Comstock iron mine of Iron Mountain, Utah. The ore is stocked out 

according to grade in two storage piles by means of parallel belt conveyors 

with traveling stackers. 


Why Link-Belt means lower costs...in 


| h ill 
MATERIALS HANDLING Chain, screw, belt, oscil 
: lating and trolley conveyors; Trukveyor freight 
handling systems; bucket elevators; a complete line 
of feeders and stackers; and related machinery 
gaa 
t + . 


These days, progressive firms are discovering that the most sub- 

stantial way to reduce costs is to increase efficiency—in handling 

materials, in processing, in transmitting power. And Link-Belt 

in this field offers top operating economies plus the savings identi- 

fied with one-source supply. 
No matter what you need in conveyors and drives, it’s part of 

the complete Link-Belt line . . . a unique all-inclusive service 

backed by unequalled application experience. Link-Belt will de- PROCESSING MACHINERY — Vibrating % oom, Oo) 

sign, equip and erect an entire installation . . . and accept full Se ae ais dated” cies aaniaadine, 

responsibility for its successful operation. mining, chemical, coal and many other industric 
For full information, call your Link-Belt representative. Or 

write us direct. Catalogs on any Link-Belt product will be sent 

on request. 
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CONVEYORS AND DRIVES ry 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Engineers - Manufacturers - Exporters of Machinery for . 
Handling Materials and Transmitting Power <P Established 1875. y POWER TRANSMISSION In ludes roller, silent 
EXPORT DIVISION: Dept. 1258-IMD, 233 Broadway, New York 7, U.S.A., Cable cast, combination, forged and fabricated chain 
Address: Linkbelt——-New York + Australia, Marrickville (Sydney) + Brazil, plus sprockets; ball, roller, babbitted and bronze 
Sao Paulo - Canada, Scarboro (Toronto) + South Africa, Springs + Representa bearings; speed reducers; variable speed drive 


tives Throughout the World. 14.9876 couplings; clutches; collars; backstops; takeup 
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@ NEW PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 








Printers Wake Up to Tomorrow 


Plastic plates, photocomposing and electronic controls are among 
the techniques now knocking on the door of the printing plant. 


Digested from BUSINESS WEEK, Oct. 11, 


THE PAGE you are looking at went 
through many operations. After the 
author’s effort, the text was typed, 
sent to the printer, punched out on 
a linotype machine. A photochem- 
ical process produced the picture 
below. The title was hand-set. 
Then the text, picture, and the 
title were put into a frame and, 
along with 15 similar pages (often 
it is 31), “made-ready” for print- 
ing. 

Were all these steps necessary? 
Researchers into printing proced- 
ure say no. They say the printing 
industry is backward, old-fash- 
ioned—unchanged since the ad- 
vent of mechanical typesetting 80 
years ago. 

_ But changes now are on their 
way. Printing research is going 
ahead on several fronts, backed by 
two chemical firms as well as U.S. 
publishers and at least one print- 
ing press manufacturer. Evidence 
of this came out of a forum con- 
ducted in New York recently for 
2,500 printers. 

The first important change may 
come in the manufacture of print- 
ing plates. A technique now being 
perfected by E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. makes plates photo- 
graphically out of plastics. Re- 
lated research is being done by 
Time Inc., publishers of mass-cir- 
culation magazines, and by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

The printing industry has been 
slow in modernizing particularly 


because of the many small firms 
involved and the high cost of 
presses. Another basic reason is 


that the industry is itself sharply 
divided into three kinds of print- 
ing: letterpress, offset, and gra- 
vure. Each of these systems until 
recently had problems somewhat 
exclusive to itself. 

Letterpress is printing from a 
raised surface, offset from a flat 
surface, and gravure from a re- 
cessed surface. The keenest rivalry 
is between letterpress and offset. 
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Printers normally stick to one 
process or another and there has 
been little incentive for common 
research. 

This practice will be radically 
changed by the Du Pont and other 
innovations. The Du Pont process 
will enable a camera—previously 
used only for offset work—to make 
plates suitable for both offset and 
letterpress. With this development, 
it may be more practical for a 
single printing shop to use both 
processes. 

The Du Pont process ends up in 
a flexible plastic plate (photo) 
which is easy to attach to a press 
cylinder. The plate is made by ex- 
posing a sheet of sensitive plastic 
to a negative under ultraviolet 
light. A wash of sodium hydroxide 
then eats away the soft, unexposed 
plastic and leaves the hard areas 
in relief. 

The process takes 20 to 50 min- 
utes, compared to five hours for 
conventional electrotype plates. 
Also, one man does the job, instead 
of the several needed to make 
molds and to electroplate them. 

Du Pont has used sample plates 
of the new material to make over 
a million impressions, but it is 





going ahead with further field 
tests before releasing the process 
commercially. The chemical firm 
would like to trim cost from the 
$110 per square meter now esti- 
mated to a figure more competitive 
with existing plate materials. 

Time, Inc., has been testing zinc 
(the only photosensitive plate now 
on the market) and Du Pont’s ma- 
terial, but it also has been doing 
some research on a nylon plate. 
The publishing firm needs a plate 
that will be good for rapid dead- 
lines, high-speed presses, and very 
large runs. 

Another type of plastic plate be- 
ing developed is not photosensi- 
tive, but made directly from metal 
type and engravings. It is a light- 
weight plate, suitable for perhaps 
100,000 impressions, similar to but 
of finer quality than the stereo- 
types used by newspapers. 

Photocomposition—setting type 
on film rather than metal or plastic 
—is another bright horizon of 


printing research. The technique 
so far has been used exclusively 
for offset work, but it is edging its 
way into the letterpress shop. 
This technique takes the place 
of three operations in the conven- 
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PLASTIC PLATES now being tested by Du Pont researchers are easy to bend, 
save on “make-ready” time, can substitute one large plate for 32 small ones. 
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Here’s Why... 


For 25 years Euclid Rear-Dumps have been the 
outstanding choice of contractors, mines and 
quarries. They outnumber competitive off-highway 
haulers by close to a 4 to 1 margin. This une- 
qualled field experience, backed by continuous 
product improvement, results in operating and 
maintenance advantages that enable ‘‘Eucs’’ to 
haul at lowest cost. These bonus benefits are not 
always apparent — seldom are, in fact — when 
you simply compare specifications, but they’re 
mighty important to owners. 


Tops in Availability 

Downtime records invariably show that ‘Eucs”’ 
have unusually high availability and require a 
minimum amount of service and repair. This ability 
to stay on the job cuts costs, too, in standby equip- 
ment and in maintenance personnel and facilities. 








Parts and Service Unequalled 


With a large machine population, dealers can 
logically provide complete parts stocks and ser- 
vice but with a small number of machines in an 
area, extensive parts and service facilities are 
not economical. Generally, parts and service are 
available to owners of equipment in close relation 
to the number of machines in the territory. On this 
score—which has a direct bearing on the produc- 
tion and hauling costs of equipment—the Euclid 
dealer is your best source for Rear-Dump haulers, 
because his larger machine population justifies 
complete service and parts stocks to keep the 
equipment producing at lowest cost. 


You can depend on “‘Eucs”’ and your Euclid dealer 
for everything that contributes to lowest cost haul- 
ing. That’s why Euclids are your best investment. 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS -« 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y., U.S.A 
EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland ks 


EUCLID PRODUCTS & 





tional shop. Offset printers nor- 
mally set type, run a proof, then 
take a picture of the proof. As an 
alternative, they can type their 
material for the camera on vari- 
typers. 

Using a photosetting machine, 
an operator taps out copy that is 
processed directly and automat- 
ically onto film. A plate is made 
from this film, the normal prac- 
tice in offset work. 

Such machines are more expen- 
sive than mechanical typesetters, 
but they are clean and by-pass 
metal-type handling. Also on the 
horizon—though still some dis- 
tance off—is the prospect of using 
this technique for by-passing the 
plate completely and making copies 
directly from the film. 

Another printing hope is for 
new, light weight presses. Some 
of the new plastic plates have been 
designed with such presses in 
mind. One printer has plans for 
a $200,900 press that he says will 
do the work of a $1-million rotary 
press. 

The several new plates under 
development also will reduce the 
time needed for the make-ready 
that precedes the actual running 
of presses. With these plates, a 
32-page form will be on a single 
plate rather than on 32 separate 
plates joined together. 

Electronics also are affecting the 
printing trade. An electronic en- 
graving process developed in Ger- 
many—Klischograph—scans color 
copy and converts light impulses 
into electrical impulses. 

The equipment makes four sep- 
arate plates directly for color 
printing. Separate negatives do 
not have to be made for each color. 

Electronic devices have been put 
to work to control the position and 
tension of paper in presses, color 
register, and other factors. The 
new $4-million press built for 
printing Life magazine in Chicago 
uses electronics to guide paper at 
speeds of 450 meters a second. Ten 
years ago web speeds of 240 meters 
were about the maximum. 

The new printing techniques still 
have a long way to go before full 
commercial acceptance, but they are 
making headway. The prospect is 
for a far cleaner, simpler and ef- 
ficient printing plant, with one man 
doing the work of today’s two or 
three. @ ‘ 
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Drilling to New Depths 


In design now is an offshore 
drilling rig that uses little 
steel, and may work in water 
180 meters deep. 


AN OFFSHORE petroleum drilling 
unit (drawing right) that could 
be built with one third of the steel 
normally used in such a rig has 
been designed by U.S.A.’s Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Corp. Designers say the 
proposed unit will be capable of 
drilling in water as deep as 180 
meters. 

A major factor in the design 
is holding down the size of the 
platform. This means putting a 
minimum of equipment on the plat- 
form. All major loads and heavy 
equipment—mud, water, fuel, pipes, 
and even the crew quarters—will 
be located on the drilling tender. 

On the platform itself will be 
located the rotary table, with elec- 
tric or hydraulic drive, blowout 
preventers, power tongs, a de- 
mountable mast, a hydraulically op- 
erated lift, and the driller’s control 
panel. The platform will be ele- 
vated so as to be above the highest 
anticipated waves. 

Location of the buoyancy cham- 
ber below the surface of the water 
will insure that even the largest 
waves will not uncover it. Design 
calculations based on 26- 
meter high waves with winds of up 
to four kilometers per minute. 

The chamber’s buoyancy will 
keep a steady upward pressure on 
the conductor pipe. With the aid 
of guy cables anchored to the bot- 
tom, this will make the structure 
strong enough to support antici- 
pated loads and to remain stable 
under unfavorable weather 
ditions. 

The cables also are designed to 
resist the torque generated by ro- 
tary drilling and reduce horizontal 
movement of the platform to favor- 
able limits. 


were 


con- 


Four structural members will 
support the platform above the 
buoyancy chamber, and serve as 


cylinders for the hydraulic lift. 
The lift will travel about 12 meters 
and handle a load of some 200 tons. 

During drilling, the hydraulic 
system will lower the pipe auto- 
matically as the hole is made, and 


Schematic of Proposed Offshore Rig 
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STABILITY would come from upward 
pressure of buoyancy tank, plus cables. 


maintain the desired weight on the 
drill bit. 

In the event of a bad storm, some 
of the equipment could be trans- 
ferred from the platform to the 
drilling tender. The hydraulic rig 
could be lowered, and the tender 
moved to a sheltered area. 

Designers say that moving and 
setting up the drilling rig will be 
relatively simple. The unit could 
be floated across the water in 
stripped-down condition. 

Then, by controlling the amount 
of water in the buoyancy chamber, 
the conductor pipe could be forced 
into a vertical position, its end 
penetrating the ocean floor. After 
the conductor was cemented in 
place, with guy cables attached, 
water would be pumped out of the 
buoyancy chamber to get the 
proper flotation effect. (Petro- 
leum Week, Oct. 10, p22) @ 
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New resin gives a smooth surface to plows... 


Nothing Sticks to TFE 


Super properties have moved this new resin—Teflon in 
the U.S.A., Fluon in U.K.—into many industries. 


HAWAIIAN FARMERS were troubled 
by their clayey soil. When wet, the 
soil became sticky and built up on 
plow blades. Even polished stain- 
less steel did not escape this nui- 
sance. 

The farmers found an answer to 
their problem in coating plows with 


TFE (tetrafluoroethylene) resins 
more commonly known’ under 
trade names such as Du Pont’s 


Teflon and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries’ Fluon. 

Here was convincing evidence of 
what chemists have been saying 
since the wonder material first 
moved into commercial use—“noth- 
ing sticks to TFE.” Besides aiding 
farmers, this unique property has 
been a godsend to bakers, confec- 
tioners, and rubber-casting makers. 

A thin coating of TFE on toffee- 
making trays, for example, gets the 
candy out quicker and much neater. 
British bread-baking tins coated 
with the material required far less 
cleaning. TFE sprayed on molds 
for rubber castings speeded up the 
molding cycles and resulted in less 
rejects. 

Freedom from adhesion is only 
one of the amazing properties of 
this versatile resin. Water runs 
off readily, because of the high sur- 
face tension of the material. Nor 
does TFE become contaminated by 
other liquids or powders that touch 
it. 

TFE also is one of the best elec- 
trical insulants yet discovered. It 
is the most corrosion-resistant ma- 
terial made. And it has the lowest 
coefficient of friction known—a 


feature that encouraged a U. S. air- 
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craft manufacturer to it for 
coating the skids of a huge airplane 
(photo, top right). 

The resin’s fine electrical proper- 
ties made it a natural for various 
electronic and electrical compo- 
nents—its first use. Already made 
of TFE are valveholders, wire in- 
sulations, plugs and sockets 

TFE retains all its properties at 
temperatures of up to about 300 C 

higher than any other thermo- 
plastic. It does not melt like other 
plastics, but begins to disintegrate. 
It resists practically every chemi- 
cal except alkaline molten metals. 

Such qualities have given it a 
secure pos‘tion in the chemical in- 


use 


dustry Laboratories have 
turned ubes, beakers, 
valves and con‘* ners. Chemical 


vats and stirring paddles made of 
mild steel have been coated with the 
resin, replacing stainless steel and 
expensive metals. 

One of the newest and most 
promising fields for the resin is in 
the making of bearings, especially 
where the component must meet 
corrosive conditions or relatively 
high temperatures. TFE bearings 
also become desirable in hard-to- 
lubricate applictions, since the ma- 
terial is in effect self-lubricating. 

The highest quality components 
made out of solid TFE. The 
high cost of such items has led to 
the recent practice of spraying 
steel and other metals with disper- 
of TFE. The 
cheaper than casting the material, 
as relatively little resin is used, but 
much skill is required and the work 
is best left to experts. 


are 


sions process is 
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.. . @ low-friction coating to aircraft skids . . . 





... gaskets that resist wear. 


Because TFE normally 
stick to other materials, the surface 


does not 


to be sprayed must be especially 
Skill also is 


required in putting on only enough 


prepared to receive it. 


of the resin to do the job properly 
a thickness of 
tween 01 


somewhere be 
millimeters 

A recent announcement of a cus 
tomer of Du Pont’s, U.S. A.’s Ache 


son-Colloids Co., indicates TFE now 


and 2.5 


is available in a liquid carrier, so 
that it can be applied to heat-sensi 
tive surfaces such as wood, rubber 
and light metal. High-temperature 
sintering no longer is required, The 
called 
comes in two forms, one air drying, 
150 C Busi 
Week, Oct 


new dispersion, Emralon, 
and one curable at 
ness, Oct., p78; Business 


2h, p76 )@ 































Tractor Plows up Frozen Ground 


A tractor and ripper take the place of blasting powder in this 
technique developed for mining and construction men. 


THE cost of breaking up frozen 
ground for mining or excavation is 
cut by a third with a new technique 
developed by Caterpillar Tractor 
Co, The U. S. firm mounts various 
specialized rippers on its powerful 
tractors that break up ground for 
less than the cost of using ex- 
plosives. 

Unlike towed diggers, the 
mounted ripper concentrates most 
of the weight of the tractor-ripper 
on one point—the tooth tip. Effec- 
tive penetration is speeded up. Only 
the crawler’s traction and the tooth 
length limit the unit’s ability to 
break ground. 

Power for raising and lowering 
the ripper frame is provided by a 
power-take-off pump. A _ clevis 
mounted on the draft beam holds 
the ripper shanks. In some types 
the clevis has swivel action, easing 
tractor steering and permitting the 


shank to work around buried hard 
objects. 
The shanks for rippers fall into 


INITIAL PASS (top) gives traction 
for further penetration of hard ground. 
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ADVANCE 


World's 

Mel gels) 
Exclusive 
elaleiielaitla-ts 
of Fluorescent 
Rellomevelilehics 


ADVANCE offers you the world’s most 
complete line of fluorescent lamp bal- 
lasts. From this single source you can 
obtain a quality ballast to satisfy any 
requirement. ADVANCE ballasts are 
engineered and built to the highest 
standards . . . they are world renowned 
for performance and dependability. 

Whether you are a manufacturer of 
lighting equipment, a specifier or an 


ADVANCE 


TRANSFORMER CO. 


2950 No. Western Ave Chicago 18, Illinois US A 








I 


~ 


installer of fluorescent ballasts, to be 
sure of the finest, write today for de- 
scriptive literature to Mr. Theodore 
Ley, Export Manager, Advance Trans- 
former Co., 2950 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill., U.S.A. 





three types—straight, curved and 
modified. A straight shank pene- 
trates deeply and handles a wide 
variety of materials. Curved shanks 
work best in non-slabby materials, 
where the lift action gives good 
fracture for effective scraper load- 
ing. 

Ground breaking begins by es- 
tablishment of an effective ripping 
pattern (drawings). An entire area 
first is covered with furrows 15 
centimeters deep. This provides 
additional traction for further 
passes. As many additional passes 
are made as are necessary to thor- 
oughly break up the area. This may 
be as few as one or as many as 
three. 

Though most helpful to mining 
operations, the technique also has 
been welcomed in utility and con- 
struction jobs. Caterpillar cites an 
instance in which a D9 tractor and 
ripper aided in constructing a rail- 
road grade crossing. A depth of 
frozen ground was chewed up, then 
the area leveled. The special advan- 
tage of the tractor-ripper was its 
speed, and its ability to do the job 
alone with a minimum of interrup- 
tion of traffic, as compared with 
dynamiting. 

The ripping procedure recom- 
mended depends on the method 
that will be used for hauling away 
the broken ground. If the material 
is to be bulldozed, a minimum num- 
ber of passes is needed. For load- 
ing by shovels, the material need 
be only small enough for the bucket 
to handle. 

The tractor-ripper usually does 
its work in first gear to keep from 
stalling on hard spots. The normal 
practice is to start ripping with one 
tooth, adding more if the material 
is penetrated easily. 

Using the ripper technique, a 
U. S. iron mining company was 
able to cut costs in half. A four- 
man crew of drillers and blasters 
loosened about 750 square meters 
of frozen ground in 5.4 shifts, at a 
cost of $728. A D9 tractor and rip- 
per did a comparable job in 14 
hours, for $328. (Engineering and 
Mining Journal, Oct., p 93). @ 
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SOLAR OFFICE BUILDING, in U.S. southwest, gets 90% of its heat from sun. 


Sun Heating Gets New Tests 


FOUR BUILDINGS were completed in 
the U.S.A. last year that will be 
heated by energy of the sun. The 
newest, a single-story structure that 
will serve as a research center for 
the University of Arizona, is 
specifically aimed at reducing the 
cost of such units—and initiating 
improvements that will make solar 
heating and cooling commercially 
practicable. 

Solar units have been gaining 
favor among architects and heat- 
ing engineers because they are 
clean and safe, and they are par- 
ticularly well suited for home 
comforts. The continuing rise in 
the price of conventional fuels has 
been providing a strong economic 
incentive for those who would heat 
by sunshine. 

A solar heating system has three 
basic parts—a collector, a storage 
system, and a system for circulat- 
ing the hot water or air. 

A flat plate tilted toward the sun 
collects the sun’s rays. The ab- 
sorbed heat is then transferred to 
tubes attached to the collector, 
with the area under the collector 
generally insulated to 
energy loss. 

Water or air flowing through the 
tubes carries heat to a storage 
tank. There it is stored, providing 
a reserve for use at night or on 
cloudy days. 
the commonly 
dium. 

In the same area as the Uni- 
versity of Arizona test building is 
a $50,000 house built by the As- 
sociation for Applied Solar En- 


prevent 


Gravel or water is 


used storage me- 


ergy. Completed early this year, 
the structure is equipped with 
solar devices for space heating, 
water heating, and the warming of 
a swimming pool. 

The house is built in two sec- 
tions, separated by a central court 
and connected by a glass-enclosed 
walkway. Concrete masonry along 
the east and west sides of the 
house keeps the sun off the build- 
ing walls. Heat is collected by 
movable louvers that adjust auto- 
matically to face the sun during 
the day and turn face down at 
night. 

Another solar house is at a much 
more northern latitude, opened 
this year by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. The two-story frame 
building gets about 75% to 80% 
of its heat from the sun, with a 
small oil furnace supplying the 
rest. It has a roof collector made 
of aluminum and glass. 

The first solar-heated office 
building (photo) was completed in 
1956, and now has been success- 
fully used for two winters. Located 
in normally warm southwestern 
U.S., it gets about 90% of its heat 
from the sun. 

Three deterrents still handicap 
wide-spread use of solar heating: 
competitive fuels, architectural 
problems, and the cost. Each is 
giving Dwindling supplies 
are driving fuel costs up. Archi- 
tectural problems are being solved, 
and costs are 
proved. (Engineering 
ord, Oct. 23, p30) @ 
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difficult 


dust problem! 


AAF literally thrives on new and dif 
ferent dust problems. Its complete line 
of dust control equipment was devel 
oped as a direct result of tackling and 
solving industry's toughest applications 
Backing up this equipment are repre- 
sentatives who have more knowledge 
gained through more experience with 
more dust problems than any other group 
of men in the world. Turn your really 


tough dust problems over to AAI 


, Ai Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 
255 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 


AIR FILTERS—ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS—ROTO-CLOMES 
Cable Address: AMFIL 





eeethe finest Diesel Power 








13-1235 HP. 








Waukesha Diesel Engines and Power Units are available in all 
sizes up to the largest V-12 engine (5788 cu. in.). Sizes from 
426 cu. in. up are either normally aspirated or turbosuper- 


charged. Write for bulletins. 


Model 190 DLCU-—complete Diesel 
Power Unit, 6 cyls., 265 cu. in. displ., 
75 max. hp. A popular power plant for 
all upplications within its hp. range. 


Model 148 DKBS—a typical turbo- 
supercharged Diesel engine of medium 
size, 6 cyls., 779 cu. in. displ., approxi- 
mately 280 max. hp. 


A typical Waukesha Diesel En 
normally aspirated. All Diesel E 
either as normally aspirated or 
turbosupercharged units. 


inator 
nginators are available 





Model WAKDBU—a eet normally 
aspirated, medium size Diesel unit of 6 
cyls., 1197 cu. in. displ. 


Develops 
approximately 260 hp. 


Model LRDBCU — one of the larger 
Waukesha 6-cylinder Diesel units. hi} 
velops up to 655 max. hp. when turbo- 
charged. 2894 cu. in. displ. 


Model LRDB, 


rhOn-O PISMACDE 


Available in capacities from 50-800 KW —50 or 60 cycle— 
normal aspiration or turbocharged— electrical characteristics, 
controls, and instrumentation for conventional or special service. 


X-101 


WAUKESHA MOTOR CO. © Export Dept. © WAUKESHA, WIS., U.S.A. 





Electronics Serve 
Food Warehousing 


MECHANIZED HANDLING and elec- 
tronic controls are moving into the 
U.S. food industry in dynamic 
fashion, in response to the pres- 
sures of high-speed production and 
small-order shipments. The ever- 
increasing variety of products also 
has been “forcing the hand” of 
many food men. 

Manual handling can no longer 
serve the swift pace of market- 
ing. Food-plant managers have 
turned to automated handling of 
case goods, powerized movement 
through a plant, and completely 
integrated storage and 
tion centers. 

An example is the electro- 
mechanical order-makeup system 
of a large wine distributor. Orders 
now are being filled faster with 
one-third less labor, losses due to 
inaccurate order-filling have been 
reduced, and container breakage 
cut down substantially. 

The handling arrangement in- 
cludes a bank of gravity convey- 
ors, each discharging onto its own 
take-away belt. 


distribu- 


An operator at a 
computer control selects products 
and assembles the order. A traffic 
monitor controls the feed from 
three belts to a single power- 
driven conveyor that takes cases 
to the palletizing point. 

A bakery mix plant uses a sim- 
ilar electronic system for control 
of elevators, jib cranes, and con- 
veyors. The system makes pos- 
sible the automated sorting and 
handling of 31 different products 
at a rate of more than 40,000 car- 
tons a day. 

Production here has been upped 
30% .with less labor; factory out- 
put and sales have been synchro- 
nized, and floor-handling of case 
goods almost eliminated. About 
80% of each day’s output is 
shipped directly from “live” 
age. 

Another bakery, in midwestern 
U.S. A., gets more out of its ware- 
housing facilities by combining in- 
tegrated case-sorting with 
tronic controls. Punch cards tell 
production men what is on hand and 
what has to be run off, enable the 
iccounting department to keep a 
tighter inventory control. (Food 
Engineering, Oct., p86) @ 
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Chemicals basic to industry... 
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You might consider chemicals such as Dow 
Glycols foreign to your everyday life. But 
actually they are almost as close as the air 
you breathe. If you drive a car, for instance, 
quite possibly « glycol-base antifreeze keeps 


the cooling system running properly in win- 


ter. Dow Glycols also go into ink, soap, textile 





lubricants, glue, cosmetics and tobacco. And 
for numerous other products, manufactur 
ers choose these vlycols bee ause supply IS 
dependable, quality is high and they are 
available anywhere. Your local Dow repre 
sentative can give you more information 


or contact the Dow branch office in your area 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland * Tokyo, Japan * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay * Mexico, D. F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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Republic 


X-TRU-COAT PIPE 


brings you the strength of 
stee/ plus the corrosion 
protection of plastic 


Republic’s X-TRU-COAT actually is two pipes 
in one. The inner pipe is strong, sturdy steel. 
The outer pipe is a tough plastic coating which 
protects the steel against external corrosion. This 
yellow polyethylene coating is continuously ex- 
truded over a special elastic adhesive undercoat 
forming a solid, permanent bond with the pipe. 

X-TRU-COAT is ideal for a wide variety of 
applications, because it combines great toughness 
with high chemical resistance and negligible 
water absorption to provide excellent service 
life. Its flexibility permits bending without dam- 
age. Coating may be cut back for welding, and 
joints protected with plastic tape or cold-applied 
joint compounds. Available in a wide range of 
pipe and tubing wall thickness—in diameters 
from %4-inch through 4-inch nominal size. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 
MAKES TUBULAR GOODS FOR MANY USES 


REPUBLIC STEEL PIPE provides full effi- 


ciency in many types of service 
lines—steam, air, gas, water, and 
waste lines. Easy to work and 
install. 


REPUBLIC PLASTIC PIPE for a wide 
variety of uses from water to 
many chemically-active fluids. 
Made of both flexible polyethyl- 
ene and Kralastic. 


REPUBLIC LINE PIPE to hondle all 
of your transmission and distri- 
bution problems for gas and 
petroleum products. Three types— 
from Y-inch through 30-inch 
diameter. 


REPUBLIC CASING AND TUBING, 
both electric weld and seamless. 
Quality is closely controlled by 
Republic from the iron ore to the 
finished product— your assurance 
of dependability. 


Known the World Over for Quality Steels 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Export Department: Chrysler Building e 
Cable Address: "TONCAN” e 


New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


REPUBLIC STEEL PRODUCTS include: Alloy, Carbon and Enduro®* Stainless Steels; Rust-resisting Toncan® Iron; Cold Finished Steels; Bars, Shapes, Sheets, Strip, Stee! Roofing and 
Siding, Electrical Steels, Electro-Plated Sheets; Merchant Pipe, Line Pipe, Casing and Tubing for the gas and oil industry, Boiler and Heat Exchanger Tubes, Mechanical Tubing, 
Conduit; Tin Plate, Terne Plate; Bolts, Nuts, and Rivets; Wire Rods, Wire, Nails and Staples, Fence and Fence Posts; Drainage Products; Stee! Building Products; Fabricated Stee! 

Products—Shelving, Steel Cabinets for Kitchens, Storage Bins, Office Furniture, Lockers, Stee! Containers. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CiTriEgES OF THE WORLD 
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Technology 


Designs for the Modern Tanker 


Petroleum will be shipped faster and in 
larger quantities in the near future, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Maritime Admin- 
istration. At left is one of the prospects, 
an atomic-powered submarine tanker, 
designed to carry 40,000 tons, speed at 
40 knots. The submerged section would 
hold cargo, the top, house crew. (Petro- 
leum Week, Oct. 10, p 36) 


Drum Carries Sterilized Food 


A U.S. food packer has begun shipping concentrates of peaches, tomatoes 
and other products in tin-plated steel drums. The drums hold close to 55 gal- 
lons, the equivalent of 73 No. 10 cans. The food is sterilized, then cooled and 
packed in a sterile environment. The new process’s controlled cooling is 
said to improve the quality and consistency of foods. Use of the drums 
speeds the handling of large volumes of food, and the drums, unlike con- 
ventional cans, can be reused. (Business Week, Oct. 11, p 93) 


Barge Burns Waste at Sea 


Contractors are burning waste on steel barges just outside of New York 
Bay. The barges take on loads of up to 1,500 tons of scrap wood from a 
waterfront demolition job, then are towed beyond the lower bay, where the 
waste is set afire. The barge deck is protected by about half a meter of 
sand, and a one-meter steel coaming surrounds the burning material. 
(Engineering News-Record, Oct. 2, p 26) 


Cast Iron Coated with Tin 


England’s Tin Research Institute has developed a new process for coating 
cast iron with tin. Called the direct chloride method, it involves prepara- 
tion of castings by blasting with superfine grit and use of a special, inex- 
pensive tinning flux. The process is said to be useful in tinning food-hand- 
ling equipment when a smooth hygienic coating is required. (Chemical 
Week, Oct. 11, p 104) 


New Markets for Aluminum 


Three new developments in aluminum seem likely to get a part of copper’s 
business; (1) two kilograms of aluminum replacing four of copper as the 
ribs in automobile radiators; (2) electrical coils wound with aluminum foil 
or sheet; (3) low-priced aluminum magnet wire. (Purchasing Week, Oct. 
20, p 17) 


Rotating Atomizer Sprays from Plane 


A more efficient way of dispensing agricultural chemicals from airplanes 
has been developed by Britten-Norman, Ltd., England. Torpedo-shaped 
atomizers with individual drives and multi-blade fans are suspended under 
the wings. Adjustment of the rotating speed of the atomizer regulates the 
size of droplet being dispensed, enabling the pilot to give the ground below 
the proper coverage. (Aviation Week, Oct. 20, p 121) 
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@ CONSTRUCTION 





Main extoust miftler 


This Brazilian soundproof power plant 
does away with windows, uses mufflers, 


cork strips and acoustic ceilings. 


Incoming power franstormer 


Plant Speaks in a Whisper 


LIMITATIONS on the use of diesel- 
generator power plants in thickly 
populated areas may be a thing of 
the past. How far proper acoustic 
design can go in cancelling such 
limitations has been demonstrated 
in a new plant of General Motors 
do Brasil near Sao Paulo. 

Designers were faced with the 
problem of building a power plant 
in a neighborhood hemmed in by 
residential and office’ buildings. 
Working with acoustic engineers, 
they designed and built a plant 
(drawing, above) that is so ar- 
ranged that the noise of diesel-gen- 
erator sets is not heard 15 meters 
from plant walls. 

Open windows usually are a 
major avenue for noise escape, so 
engineers decided on a windowless 
building. This plan dictated a me- 
chanical ventilation system large 
enough to supply ventilation and 
combustion-air needs for the plant’s 
three 1,000-kw generating units. 


50 


A silencing system that would han- 
die 28,000 liters of air per second 
was required. 

Engineers set sound-level goals 
and then determined which areas 
of transmission would give them 
trouble. They listed nine channels 
through which noise might escape 
from the building: (1) air-intake 
openings, (2) air-exhaust open- 
ings, (3) the hot-gas exhaust sys- 
tem, (4) building walls, (5) the 
roof, (6) the floor, (7) diesel-en- 
gine foundations, (8) doors and 
(9) pipe and conduit openings. 

Soundproofing the plant meant 
giving proper attention to each of 
these noise channels. Engineers 
did away with air-intake noise 
through a silencer mounted in a 
duct behind the switchgear wall. 
Air passes through louvers, a filter, 
and a baffle arrangement. 

Ventilation air in the new plant 
goes through openings in a sus- 
pended acoustical ceiling into a 


plenum chamber, and then is ex- 
hausted through a silencing system. 
Exhaust gases move through a 
series of in-line mufflers. 

Sound passage through walls has 
been stopped completely by a double 
brick wall. A single wall would 
have done a satisfactory job, but 
engineers added a second wall to 
conceal piping and steel structure. 

The roof was built of 10-cm-thick 
precast concrete slabs—the thick- 
ness dictated by acoustical needs 
rather than load. A _ metal-panel 
ceiling was suspended from roof 
I-beams by rods and rubber bush- 
ing. The space between roof and 
ceiling forms the exhaust-air 
plenum chamber. 

Diesel-engine foundations had 
to be designed to prevent struc- 
tural noise transmission. The 
foundation proper, a solid concrete 
block three times the generator’s 
mass, was placed on a cork mat. 

Doors of the new power plant 
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MODEL CW-220 20.0 cu. yds. STRUCK MODEL CW-226 26.0 cu. yds. STRUCK 


INTERCHANGEABLE WITH MODEL 27.0 cu. yds. HEAPED INTERCHANGEABLE WITH MODEL 36.0 cu. yds. HEAPED 
CWD-221 REAR DUMP UNIT CWD-221 REAR DUMP UNIT 


A SCRAPER FOR EVERY. 
EARTHMOVING JOB... 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Curtiss-Wright Construction Machinery offers the most extensive scraper 
line in the industry! These rugged, dependable high speed machines — pro- 
duced at South Bend — incorporate design features that give contractors the 
versatility and performance that pays off in lower costs-per-yard and bigger 
profits on any earthmoving job. 








And supporting performance in the field is the nationwide network of 
Curtiss-Wright distributors with a staff of factory-trained service personnel and 


extensive parts stocks. Factory parts depots located strategically throughout 
the country cut downtime on major overhauls too. 


For scraper performance that means bigger earth moving profits — see your 
Curtiss-Wright Construction Machinery distributor today. 


EXPORT DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


50 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y., E.U.A. 





MODEL CW-320 20.0 cu. yds. STRUCK MODEL CWD-321 21.0 cu. yds. STRUCK 


INTERCHANGEABLE WITH MODEL 27.0 cu. yds. HEAPED INTERCHANGEABLE WITH MODEL 31.0 cu. yds. HEAPED 


€WD-321 REAR DUMP UNIT CW-320 SCRAPER UNIT 35 TON LOAD CAPACITY 
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are of special soundproof construc- 
tion, with vestibule and double 
doors. This stops noise transmis- 
sion when people go in and out of 
doors, Cork strip placed between 
concrete floor and wall serves to 
isolate vibration. 

The sound-absorbing ceiling was 
put in as a convenience to operat- 
ing personnel inside the generator 
room. Operators report that the 
special ceiling has cut noise level 
substantially, as compared with sta- 
tions without such a ceiling. 

The overall silencing job at the 
General Motors plant achieved 
maximum effect because all details 
were attended to, everything from 
sealing around doors to block open- 
for passage of conduit or 
Water lines, electric conduit 
and other pipes had rubber scrub- 
bers installed to damp out much of 
the vibration, 


ings 
pipe. 


After completion, the silencing 
effect of the new plant was care- 
fully checked by 


neers, 


acoustic engi- 
Noise levels directly outside 
of the plant and some distance away 
were recorded for several 24-hour 
periods, 


Readings taken at a distance of 
some 15 meters showed that nor- 
mal noise level of the area was 
generally higher than the sound 
from the power plant. This was 
confirmed by “ear listening.” Even 
at night, the normal street traffic 
was louder than the powerhouse 
noise. (Power, Oct., p90) @ 


In Construction 


MEXICO SPENT over $330-mil- 
lion from 1952 to 1958 to double 
its highway system, according to 
a report of the nation’s outgoing 
president, Ruiz Cortines. Another 
$200-million during the period went 
into railroad building, some $280- 
million for irrigation «ystems, and 
other millions for dock facilities. 

The federal government invested 
$140-million in modernizing Mexico 
City. This included $30-million for 
water supply, $30-million for 80 
new markets, $34-million for city 
streets and sidewalks, and $12-mil- 
lion for 44 schools and other public 
buildings. (Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, Oct. 16, p60) 


RADIOACTIVE COBALT and 
chromium are being used exten- 
sively by the Russians in building 
the huge Stalingrad hydroelectric 
power station, Engineering News- 
Record reports. Cobalt 60 is being 
used to check and improve the 
efficiency of underwater excavation 
equipment, Chromium 51 is check- 
ing the discharge rates and quanti- 
ties of bulk cement as it is unloaded 
from barges; the isotope is injected 
into the cement at the cement 
works, then evaluated by Geiger- 
Muller counters. 


A COKE-OVEN CHIMNEY was 
moved from one foundation to an- 
other by Australian engineers with- 
out mishap. The stack was wheeled 
some 15 meters without losing a 
brick from its 302-ton lining. 

Officials of the New Castle Steel 
Works, South Wales, decided on the 
move when they found that the old 
foundation’s piles were rotting. 
Workers welded a steel-plate shelf 
inside the chimney base to support 
the brick and erected a 6-meter- 
wide railway between the new and 
old foundations. 





FRANCE 


FINLAND 


Your investment in a single Cleveland trencher 
will produce more trench ...in more places... 
at less cost .. . for more years ... than the same 
amount of money expended on cheaper, less 
efficient, less versatile machines. That’s why 
you'll find Clevelands digging trenches for 
water, sewer, gas, oil, cable, drainage, irriga- 


tion, etc. 


... throughout the world. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 St. Clair Avenue + Cleveland 17, Ohie + Cable Address: TRENCHER 
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HITACHI 
ELECTRIC 
TOOLS 


Electric Drills Adjustable clutch nut-runners 
Bench Drills Electric taps 
Portable electric grinders Bench type polishers 


Tool-post grinders Portable electric blowers 


Bench grinders Portable electric polishers 
Portable electric saws Electric finishers 


Portable flexible disc sanders Electric hand shears 


Electric mortizers 


———————— 


HITACHI BENCH TYPE 
ELECTRIC DRILL 


Hitachi Bench Type Electric Drills are made in 
¥_" and V2" sizes, both provided with a pre- 
cision type sleeve toolholder which makes them 
ideal for high precision machine work. No other 
make of drill in Japan can compare with these 
drills in precision and accuracy. 

All toolholder sleeves offered by Hitachi—3/16” 
(#¢0), Va" (#1), Yo" (#2), V2" (#2V2), Ve" 
(#3), etc.—are made according to the standards 
of the JIS (Japanese Industry Standards), and 
they are stamped with these initials only after 
> approval by competent authorities. With respect 
+ to mechanical precision and thermal treatment, 


= these tools have higher standards than required 
> by the JIS. 


TYPE BRD-13 SINGLE-PHASE 
TYPE BTD-13 THREE-PHASE 


= 
SS—_ 
SS=—__ a 


————— 


Cable Address ‘HITACHY” TOKYO 
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Moving Bagasse 





For dependable, efficient, cost-saving 
performance, Rex Chains, Sprockets 
and Shafer Bearings are the preferred 
choice the world over. In the com- 
plete CHAIN Belt line, there is a type 
and size that will exactly fit your 
power transmission, conveying or 
elevating need. They stand up under 
the toughest operating conditions... 
eliminate costly, premature failures 
that mean lost production time. 

Your local CHAIN Belt Distributor 
will be happy to give you the com- 
plete story on Rex Chains, Sprockets, 
Bulk Handling Conveyors and Eleva- 
tors, Water and Waste Treatment 
Equipment, and Shafer Bearings. 
CHAIN Belt also makes a complete 
line of concrete mixing, hauling, plac- 
ing and concrete road building ma- 
chinery. CHAIN Belt Company, 4654 
W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., U.S.A. 


CHAI ™m!] BELT 


COMPANY 
EXPORT OFFICES: Milwaukee 1, Wis., and 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, W.Y., U.S.A. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 
Cable Address: “BELTCHAIN" 














@ PRODUCT DIGEST 





New Intercom System 
Has Unlimited Extensions 
The Ring-Master model RMION 


which measures approximately 
14 x 21 centimeters—combines a 
rapid and effective loudspeaking 
facility with visual paging. Each 
unit has only 10 call buttons, re- 
gardless of the number of stations. 


ahs 


Office Machines 


machines: a tape-punching and 
tape-reading unit and a multiplica- 
tion machine that writes the ans- 
wers. The reader is made for 
reading code combinations wanted 
in 5, 6, 7 or 8 channels with reading 
speed of 12 characters per second. 
The information read in can be 
written on adding machine tape or 
other forms, and is transferred 
simultaneously to the register of 
an Addo-X machine. At the same 
time the information can _ be 
punched into new tape or cards. 

The solenoid-operated input de- 
vice can automatically transmit to 
Addo-X machines information from 
weighing machines, production 


This feature departs from the con- 
ventional principle of so-called line 
limited apparatus which requires as 
many keys on the main apparatus 
as out-going connections. The sys- 
tem also offers all-to-all communi- 
cation with duplex operation. At 
the touch of a button instant loud- 
speaker contact is made 
several offices or extensions. 

Tapping or interruptions are 
impossible. And each unit is fitted 
with secretary interception, block 
switch and micro-telephone for con- 
fidential conversations. 

Extensions can be added easily 
and at any time. The automatic 
exchanges are built ‘up in 
tions, thus increasing the capacity 
of stations and speech channels. 
Separate Ring Master installa- 
tions in branch offices, stores and 
factories can also be linked to- 
gether by using post office lines 
or a radio transmitter. Gustav A. 
Ring A/S, Export Department, 


between 


sec- 


Akersgt. 8, Oslo, Norway. 





“Talk” to Each Other 


Addo has designed two new office 


meters, speed indicators, tempera- 
ture and pressure gages. The 
numerical information received by 
the machine can also be written on 
tape or other forms and can be 
added to or substracted from other 
numerical information. If the ma- 
chine is equipped with a tape punch, 
you can get an edge punched card 
or a punched tape at the same time, 
which can then be inserted into 
other Addo-X machines, punched 
card machines and computers. 

3y combining these two units 
with other Addo-X machines, it is 
now possible to completely ra- 
tionalize a one-time complicated 
office routine. Aktiebolaget Addo, 
Malmo, Sweden. 
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Allis-Chalmers 
SURE] POWER generating sets 





RIGHT for MUNICIPAL PROTECTION — Modern disposal plant relies 
ie on an Allis-Chalmers 100-kw set for stand-by power. The set can 
ANY neea generate electricity 15 seconds after a power failure to help 


aerate sewage tanks and protect the health of the city 





Whatever your continuous or stand-by power 
requirements, there is an Allis-Chalmers 
Sure-Power industrial generating set that is 
right for your needs. 


Right Size and Fuel—5 to 300-kw capacities 
... diesel, gasoline, natural or LP gas fuels 
...50 or 60-cycle and range of voltages to 
match your needs. 


Right Performance —Every Allis-Chalmers 
Sure-Power generating set is backed by the 
company’s outstanding reputation in the on- 
gine and electrical fields. Each is a compact 
unit mounted on a rugged, welded steel base. 





Right Service — includes consultation on 
your requirements, practical equipment rec- 
ommendations, economical installation and 
operational service as required from your 
Allis-Chalmers engine dealer. See him or 
write for detailed information. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL, DEPARTMENT MD1258, 
MILWAUKEE 1, U. S. A. 





POWER FOR REMOTE AREAS —This Allis-Chalmers, = a 
300-kw, portable engine-generator set provides power nD te 

areas not serviced by utility systems. It issupplying power ~= 2% 
here for electric welding on a construction project. 


ATOMIC ENERGY — Producing radioactive materials 
requires vast amounts of electric power. Sixteen of these 
300-kw sets provide emergency power at an atomic energy 
plant. 


— 





UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER — Within seconds after 
the need arises, three 125-kw sets furnish lifesaving power at 
this hospital. A 200-kw set has been ordered for use in the 
hospital's expanding facilities 





BUILDERS OF MACHINERY 
SINCE 1847 





BGE-9 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Send for RCA‘s free brochure for answers to 
these questions: 


1. How do “Life-Tests” assure extra long service from RCA 
projectors? 


2. Why can only RCA projectors provide 20% more light on the 
screen without danger of overheating the film? 


3. What happens when the equivalent of over 1000 miles of film 
are run through RCA’s new nylon sprocket shoe? 


4. How has RCA eliminated the problem of too much or too little 
‘lubrication? 

If you’re planning an audio-visual program for educational, institu- 
tional or industrial use; for sales presentation, indoctrination or shop 
training —you should know all the facts about RCA’s new “Life-Tested” 
16mm projectors. 

All these answers and many more helpful facts are in RCA’s new bro- 
chure that’s free for the asking. Send the coupon today for your copy. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RCA CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, W. Y., U.S.A. 


Trademark(s) Registered 





R) 
ee eee ee eee ee a 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION ‘ 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. PR-29-L 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York-20, N. Y. 


Please send me the RCA 16mm Brochure. 
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MORE PRODUCT DIGEST 





Records and Analyzes Facts 


With the Brisch-Vistem manual 
punched card system a large num- 
ber of facts can be compactly and 
easily recorded and analyzed. 

The system employs relatively 
lurge cards, indexed by characteris- 
tic rather than by item. Each card 
has 1,000 positions. If 1,000 items 
were to be classified under 50 head- 
ings only 50 cards would be re- 
quired. 

After a coded list of items has 
been drawn up, appropriate holes 
are punched by a small hand-oper- 
ated machine. Analysis is done by 
placing selected cards into a frame. 
The required items are identified 
by seeing which holes correspond 
throughout the pack, and by con- 
sulting the coded list. 

The system is compact, and 
more than 1,500 cards can be vis- 
ibly filed in a unit measuring 
about 82 em by 60 cm. Carter- 
Parratt Ltd., Iddesleigh House, 
Caxton Street, London SW1, Eng- 
land. 





LEGAL NOTICE 


a - REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 2, AS AMENDED KY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 

39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION 

Of McGraw-Hill International Management Digest, 
— monthly at Albany, New York for October 1, 
1 

1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
and business manager are: Published by MoGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.; Editor, Paul R. Miller, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.; Business manager, 
wil _ J. Maher, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. 

2. — owner is McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 830 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Sole 
stockholder: McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Stockholders 
holding 1% or more of stock are Donald C. McGraw & 
Willard T. Chevalier, Trustees under indenture of Trust 
m/b James H. McGraw, dated 1/14/21 as modified; 
Donald C. McGraw & Harold W. McGraw, Trustee: 
under an Indenture of Trust m/b James H. McGraw, 
dated 7/1/37 as amended; Donald C. McGraw, in 
dividually; Harold W. McGraw, individually; Elizabeth 
M. Webster, c/o Donald C, McGraw (all of 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.); Mildred W. McGraw 
Madison, New Jersey: Grace W. Mehren, 536 Arenas St 
La Jolla, Calif; Affiliated Fund, Inc., 63 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y.; Genoy & Co., P. O. Box 491, Church St 
Station, New York, N. Y.; Touchstone & Co., c/o Wel 
lington Fund, Inc., Claymont, Delaware. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company 4s trustees, hold stock and securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

By JOHN J. COOKE, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 
September, 1958. 

[SEAL] JANPT A. HARTWICK. 

(My Commission expires March 30, 1959) 
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Higher productivity 


Better quality 


Amongst the numerous electronic and mechanical 
devices, designed for helping to solve problems at 
managerial level, mention is made here of the Uni- 
versal Clarifier. By keeping coolant clean automat- 
ically - which eliminates “down" time for cleaning 
settling tanks - production can be kept practically 
continuous. This means - in addition to a super-fine 


surface finish - higher output and, consequently, lower 
costs. The example given below is typical and proves 
what results can be achieved by using Philips equip- 
ment. For further information and for advice in solv- 
ing similar problems: 








Photograph by courtesy of the 


STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY - 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


N.V. PHILIPS’ GLOEILAMPENFABRIEKEN 


In order to face increasing demand, rising 
production costs and greater competition, the 
need for better quality at lower costs is 
b. oming increasingly urgent. 

Ev.» since their start in industrial instrumen- 
tation Philips have aimed at developing and 
manufacturing equipment which will enable 
the manufacturer to speed up, improve and 
economize his production. 


PHILIPS 
; | 


4 
“a 


Embodied in every Philips product ’ 


is the experience gained by 
58 Philips companies 
throughout the world. 


One out of many... 


A 60° increase in output was the result of 
fitting a Philips Universal Ciarifier to a New. 
all “Hydrolap" lapping machine at the Coven 
try factory of STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 
LIMITED 

By eliminating “down time for cleaning 
settling tanks, this Universal Coolant Clarifier 
stepped-. output from roughly 600 phos 
phor-bronze thrust-washers per day to ap 
proximately 1,000 and moreover, by re 
moving swarf and abrasive from the coolant, 
it increased the life of grinding wheels on 
the machine by about 50 : 

WHEEL: Norton 220 J 

STOCK RENVOVED: 6 thou from each face. 
COOLANT: light paraffin 


, . PHILIPS | 
EINDHOVEN — HOLLAND a 


+ 


( Organizations and agencies all over the world ) oF) 
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URABIL 











7 cwt. de lure (350 kg.) 
and }-ton (250 kg.) VANS 


Strong and fast.... 


toughest all-steel body, rugged construction, proved 
power-plant ... that’s the formula for vans that last longer, 
need minimum maintenance, save you money. Thames 

vans are engineered for long life and trouble-free operation: 
they’re tough, stylish, s}acious ...cost less to buy and 
run...are backed by world-wide Ford Service. 

See them, drive them at your Ford Dealer’s! 





MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - ENGLAND 
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Lower Ton-Hour Crushing Cost 
with SYMONS® CONE CRUSHERS 


Here are some of the reasons why: 


Unequalled output . . . Size for size, no other Cones are of heavy duty, quality construction to 
crusher of similar type will out-perform the meet the extremely tough service encountered in 
Symons Cone Crusher for continuous operation reduction crushing of all types of ores and min- 
and large capacity of uniformly crushed product. erals. All bearings are thoroughly lubricated by 


’ Dat a a pressure circulating system. 

Operate with minimum supervision... Symons ~ P ne 

Cone Crushers require a minimum of man hours Full Size range for primary, secondary or tertiary 
for installation, operation and maintenance. Ad- crushing . . . Symons Cone Crushers are built in 


justments for product size or liner wear are eleven different sizes for capacities from 6 to 900 
quickly made, and easy access to all parts makes or more tons per hour. Available with fine, 
servicing relatively easy and holds down-time to medium, coarse and extra-coarse crushing cavi- 






a minimum. ties, to take feed up to 18” or 20”. 
Ability to withstand rugged service . . . Symons Write for complete details. 
SYMONS .. . a registered Nordberg trademark known throughout the world. 
a (* t 
Symons® ' i Symons ( 51 roe Railwoy 
Gyratory Grinding call t Mine LUN Grizzlies o ft af, Maintenance 
r Crushers | Mills J Hoists . and Screens ih Machinery 


" NORDBERG MFG. CO., 


e Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Cable Address; NORDBERG 
| LONDON: 19 Curzon St., WI 


JOHANNESBURG: 40 Marshall St. pAb 5) 
MEXICO, D.F.: Dolores 3 





Represented in principal trading areas throughout the world =~ 


AGI: Oe TIO - a | xC398 


6.1958, Nordbers Mig. Co. 
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Publications 
Digested 


American Automobile 

American Letter 

American Machinist 

Aviation Week 

Business Education World 

Business Week 

Chemical Week 

Coal Age 

Construction Methods & Equipment 

Control Engineering 

El Automovil Americano 

Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 

Electrical Merchandising 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 

E&MJ Metal & Mineral Markets 

Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management & Maintenance 

Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Industrial Distribution 

Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

Metalworking Production (London) 

National Petroleum News 

Nucleonics 

Petroleum Week 

Power 

Product Engineering 


ou WS Sever wore FO se See OU Ea eves se elle 


Purchasing Week 

Textile World 

Today's Secretary 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


American Builder, Marine Engineering, 

Railway Age, Railway Track and Struc- 

tures, Railway Locomotive and Cars, 

Railway Signaling & Communications 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., New York 17, N. Y. 


American Business 
Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
40, Ill. 


Chicago 


Architectural Record 
F. W. Dodge Corp., New York 18, 
N. Y. 


Business 
Business Publications Ltd., Mercury 
House, London, S. E. 


Ceramic Industry 
Industrial Publications, Inc., Chicago 
3, Il. 


The Controller 
Controllers Institute of America, Inc 
New York 16, N. Y. 


The Economist 
The Economist Newspaper, Ltd., Lon- 
don, S. W. 1 


Harvard Business Review 
Harvard University, Boston 63, Mass. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Keeney Publishing Co., Chicago 2, 
i. 


Industrial Marketing 
Advertising Publications, 
cago ], Ill. 


Inc., Chi- 


The Management Review, Personnel, 
Supervisory Management 
American Management Association, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Metal Progress 
American Society for Metals, Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio 


Modern Packaging, Modern Plastics 
Breskin Publications, New York 22, 
N. Y. 


The Paper Industry 


Fritz Publications, Inc., Chicago 5, 
il. 

Petroleum Press Service 
Petroleum Press Service, London, 


& Gz 


Plastics, The British Motor Ship 
Temple Press, Ltd., London, E. C. 1 


Printers’ Ink 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Corp., Vision 
Inc., New York 22, N. Y. 


Rubber and Plastic Age 
Rubber and Technico! 
London, S. W. 


Sales Management 
Bill Brothers Publishing Corp., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


The Times Review of Industry 
The Times Publishing Co., Ltd.. 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. QUALITY PRODUCTS 


for refrigeration and air conditioning 


heating and plumbing 


One dependable source for all your requirements . . . from fittings to forgings 





180° 
RETURN BENDS 


A complete range of sizes for 
condensers, cooling coils, 

etc., with plain or cupped 
ends. Both O. D. wall 
thicknesses and center-to- 
center dimensions carefully 
matched to customer's 
specifications. 





FORMED COPPER TUBE AND 
ASSEMBLIES 


Mueller Bross Co. supplies 
formed copper tube and 





STANDARD AND 
REFRIGERATION 














— 
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TUBING 


For all piping, refrigera- 
tion, and air conditioning 
requirements, Mueller 
Brass Co. Streamline 
copper tubing is 
available in all 1g 
required wall 
thicknesses, and 
hard or soft 
tempers. 












Ke 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


For virtually every refrigeration and air-conditioning 
need, Mueller Brass Co. offers high quality 





assemblies with special 





bending temper. Cut 

to customer's size and shape 
specifications. Complete 
facilities for swaging, 
bending, spinning, upsetting, 
flaring, flattening or 

sealing, beading and 
grooving, drilling, piercing, 
machining, joining . . . all 

ot consistently close 
tolerances. 
















APPLICATIONS 


For sugar and poper mills, 
breweries, distillers, and other 
industrial applications, Mueller 
Brass Co. copper tubing is 
supplied to customers’ 
specifications. 


PACKING 


Mueller Brass Co. can ny 
mixed groups of items f 
delivery to different job sites for 
any customer—an added 
saving to you by reducing 
rehandling costs. 









Write for your 


Free copy of 








MUELLER BRASS CO. 


Plumbing and Refrigeration Manuals 


and service accessories. 





components, including Diaphragm and Packed Line 

Valves, Wrot Solder Type Fittings, Driers, Strainers, 
Liquid Indicators, Heat Exchangers, Manifolds, 
Flore Fittings, Dehydrated Copper Tubing, 









PLUMBING AND HEATING 
PRODUCTS 


“Streamline”, the industry's most complete 
line of fittings and accessories are of 
the highest quality in material, 

design, and workmanship. 


Streamline assures a neat, 
efficient, long lasting 
installation. 
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PLASTIC PIPE 
AND FITTINGS 


Rugged Streamline poly- 
ethylene plastic pipe and 
all types of fittings, both 
copper ond plastic, 
ore excellent for 

a voriety of jobs 
where the flexi- 
bility of plastic 
is needed. 


203 


Port Huron 43, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Cable address: Streamline 
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New features! New operating ease! New flexibility! 


i ee he pine a wae % . 


Now every business can profit from 
automatic accounting. The new low- 
cost Burroughs V-600 offers big- 
machine features at small-machine 
prices! This means fast, easy operation 
... greater output through increased 
efficiency . . . lower accounting costs 
up-to-the-minute reports for 
prompt management decisions. 


ACSI 
fr BB ‘ 
» 7 


a 
hel yep " 
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MECHANICAL 


FLECTRO-MECHANICAL 


™ owe, 


A complete, modern accounting system with the Burroughs P-600 


..-yours in the new low-cost 
Burroughs P-GOO Accounting Machine! 


From single total utility models to 
versatile, fully automatic accounting 
machines, there’s a new low-cost 
Burroughs P-600 waiting to modernize 
your accounting system. Call your 
Burroughs man for a demonstration. 
Or write: International Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 


Burroughs 


/ ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


SOCORRO EEE EEE E EEE EE EEEEEE EEE HEED 
. 


@ Avtomatic Totals eliminate many 
operator decisions, increase efficiency 


eeeeeeeeee 


@ Automatic Carriage Opening 
speeds up operation 


@ Full-Keyboard Date permits rapid 
date changing 

@ Short-Cut Keyboard increwses occu- 
racy and speed 
Electric or Hand Operation ossures 


uninterrupted use in case of emergency 


Interchangeable Control Units per. 


mit unlimited programming flexibility 


SOCCER E EEE EEE E SESE RETESET SEER EEEOES 


The P-600 is another distinguished addition to the Burroughs family of Data Processing Equipment 
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10-Key and Full 


Sensimatic to 
Keyboard Adding Machines 





Punched-Tape or Card 





' 
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Sensitronic— 
Electronic Accounting Machine 
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Typing Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine 


E101 Electronic 
Computer — Desk Size! 
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YOU 
— Management Reading 





The Principles of Management 


Management and Organization is a comprehensive study of business man- 
agement policies and methods. It discusses new techniques for meeting such 
problems as decentralization, delegation, design of organization structure, 
staff relationships, and reorganization. 360 pages; $7.00. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.) 





U. S. Investments Abroad 


A new study, Private U. S. Venture Capital for Investment in Newly-De- 
veloping Countries, explores the international segment of the U.S. venture 
capital community and the channels through which it operates. The book 
covers the nalure and objectives of U.S. investors, their procedures in 
selecting investment projects, and their expectations regarding financial 
structure and policy control. $3.00. (Public Relations Office, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Menlo Park, California.) 











The AMA Bookshelf 


Here are two new guides to better management. Aspects of Modern Market- 
ing will tell you how your company can apply new marketing techniques 
and trends to its own special problems. It reports how sales forecasting 
and market research can serve your company. $3.00... . How to Plan 
Products That Sell explains how leading companies have succeeded in work- 
ing out profitable new-product programs. Actual case studies in product 
development are presented. $3.75. (American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.) 











A Digest of French Taxes 


Walter Diamond—editor of McGraw-Hill’s American Letter—has prepared 
a booklet that will tell you all about French Taxes and Business Organiza- 
tion. It includes such information as organizing a business enterprise, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of operating in France, what investors should 
consider, and France as a distributing center for the Common Market. 108 
pages : $10.00. (Matthew Bender & Co., 255 Orange Street, Albany 1, N. Y.) 





Bulletins from Industry 


Brochure gives complete information on aluminum strut dome structures 
new, low-cost temporary shelters. (Capitol Products Corporation, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pennsylvania) ... Catalog D-QF 2-58 offers information on the 
Di-Acro line of die-less duplicating machines for precision metalworking . . . 
Electrical Products for Maintenance and Construction will tell you all about 
the complete line of “Scotch” brand electrical insulating tapes. (Intl. Di- 
vision, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Min- 
nesota.) 





A Book for the Supervisor 
How to Supervise People covers all the typical jobs and problems of hiring, 
discipline, preventing accidents, training and delegating authority. Tech- 
niques for handling these problems are discussed. 264 pages, $4.95. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 
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The Jet's Swift Ascent 


The jet age has arrived for the business traveler. Already, reservations 
have been made well into next year on the daily North Atlantic runs of 
British Overseas Airway’s Comet IV and Pan American’s Boeing 707. 


Jet travel gives you a remarkable saving in time—about half—and at no 
extra fare. It takes only about 614 hours to fly from New York to London 
(westbound takes about four hours longer), 814 hours to Rome. 


Early next year, Aerlineas Argentinas will start Comet IV service 
between Latin America and Europe, New York. Air France will start 
operating Boeing 707’s and the French Caravelle—along with SAS and 
Swissair—sometime next year. And the Douglas DC8 will go into airline 
service in 1959, the Convair 880 in 1960. Many airlines will be operating 
short-range turboprops. 


Flight sensations, as reported by a McGraw-Hill editor: 


You can expect to feel “at peace” as soon as you get aloft. The jet’s 
swift ascent to high altitudes starts slowly, but the craft gathers more 
speed more quickly than a piston-driven plane. In the forward section of 
the plane—where the choice seats are located—you will notice no sound and 
a minimum of vibration. To the rear, the only noise is a slight low rumble. 
The over-all feeling in flight is like that experienced in a sweeping glide on 
ice—which may account for reports that passenger fatigue is reduced 
about 75%. 


Ominous Statistics 


Lung cancer patients are predominantly cigarette smokers, according 
to the statistical results of 22 studies in six countries. And in 20 years 
lung cancer has increased eight times, the most rapid rise ever reported 
for a noninfectious disease. 

Health researchers agree that a lot more research is needed to prove a 
positive cause-and-effect relationship between cigarette smoking and dis- 
ease. But the statistics look more and more ominous. 

There are many unanswered questions, of course. Why should the lung 
cancer rate be higher among cigarette smokers in England and Scotland 
than among U.S. smokers? Researchers think that the British smoke more 
of each cigarette, or perhaps there are atmospheric factors. They are now 
trying to find out. 


But it is not only lung cancer—with cigarette smokers having a death 
rate some 10 times higher than nonsmokers— it is the disturbing statistical 
relationship between cigarette smoking and death from all causes. In a 
recent U. S. study of nearly 250,000 persons, the total death rate was 58% 
greater for the regular cigarette smokers. In contrast, pipe and cigar 
smokers showed a death rate only slightly above that of nonsmokers. 

Deaths from heart and related diseases were 63% higher for regular 
cigarette smokers than for nonsmokers. High blood pressure with heart 
disease scored 53% higher among the cigarette smokers; general arterio- 
sclerosis, 46% higher; cerebral hemorrhage, 33% higher. 

Deaths from pneumonia scored 61% higher among cigarette smokers; 


a striking 314 times greater from bronchitis and related respiratory dis- 
eases. 
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G ilicones properly applied to a porous masonry surface keeps moisture out—won't 
keep moisture in. The application doesn’t seal the surface, it merely coats the walls 
of the pores with a molecular thin film of silicone. Water hates silicone—it simply 
won't enter those pores—not even when driven with hurricane force. Masonry 
treated with silicones sheds water like a duck’s back. 


Water can cause extensive damage when it penetrates brick, concrete or mortar 
It freezes and chips the surface. It dissolves salts and leaves disfiguring streaks and 
patches. It seeps through to damage interior plaster and woodwork, causing decay 


Now water damage can be prevented with an easy to apply water repellent formu- 
lated from UNION Carsipe Silicones. Applied by spraying or brushing to almost 
any surface one application of this clear liquid coating affords protection for years 
An application of UNION Carsipe Silicones will not affect the appearance of any 
surface to which it is applied. 

FREE-—For information and further details on how UNION Caksipe Silicones can 
be profitable for you, ask for our booklet IMD-12. Write to [INION ¢ 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide (¢ orporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. Cable Address; UNicarBIDE, N. Y 


Products of Unton Carnipve include 


One 
way 
Street 
for 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial 
AUSTRALIA 


BRAZIL: S 


Union Carbide Australia 


A. White Martins 


Union Carbide do Brasil, §. A 


National Carbon do Bras 


COLOMBIA 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Sav 


HONG KONG: National Carbon (Easterr 


National Carbon Colomb 


y Comer 


Limited 


A 
a, S.A 
e Acheson 


td 


INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd 


INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (kk 


ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO 


PHILIPPINE 1S.: Nationa! Carbon Pt 


National Carbon Eveready 


c 


Bakelite de Mexico, S.A 
NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty 
PAKISTAN 


National Carbon C (Pak 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Easterr 


SWEDEN 


Skandinaviska Grafitind 


SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 


UNION Canrnipe Plastics and Resins * Union Canrnive Silicones * Haynes Stevie Alloys 


Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties * Crag Agricultural Chemicals * Dye. Textile Fibers 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHeMmicaLts * Acheson Electrodes * Linne Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries * Erecrromer Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
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time the whole world 


ious lemon-lime taste 


tive thirst. To all 
Our Drescit [1 nds who have helped 
make Seven-Up the international fresh-w> 
favourite ...and to those who will be joining us 
in the near future... Merry Christmas and a 


happy and profitable New Year... 


from the SEVEN-UP EXPORT COR PORATION @ 





